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ABSTRACT 

The report describes a career guidance program for 
grade 10 students at Logan Senior High School involving parents, 
teachers, and guidance counselors. Parent and student occupational 
aspirations and knowledge of career developient principles and 
planning were investigated with three groups — tutor-parent-studsn t, 
parent-student, and student. All three groups received guidance 
materials and school counseling. The first two added direct solicited 
parental involvement, and the first also received home visits by 
guidance tutors (graduate students from Otah State University in 
Logan). Pretests and posttests of all groups revealed no significant 
differences in career development knowledge, but it appeared that 
parents had higher aspirations than their children. Recommendations 
based on the study data included: (1) establishing a career center at 
the school, (2) providing career counseling for sophomores in an 
English program, (3) employing guidance tutors (graduate students 
from the university) for home visits, (U) holding inservice programs 
for school faculty, and (5) providing career counseling to sophomore 
students using career files. About half of the document consists of 
an appended report on a previous study to ascertain the feasibility 
of conducting a career information education program with parents of 
grade 10 students at Logan Senior High School. Included in the 
appended report are questionnaires used in the study and samples of 
career information packages., (HF) 
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Summary 

Purpos e 9 

The primary purpose of the study was to provide students in the ]*Oth 
grade at Lojan Senior High Sehool the opportunity cf partieipating in a career 
guidance program Ihul involved their parents, eommunity resouree persons, 
teaehers and guidance counselors. It was als^ the intent of this study to asecr- 
tain.the change between the parent occupational desires and those of their sons 
or daughters. Specifically the pui-pose of the study was to answer the following 
question: WHiat is Ihc effect of the Career Education Program on the (1) Student's 
knowledge of reality factors in career development, (2) Student's knowledge of 
basic career dcvclopmenl principles, (3) Student's knowledge of career planning, 
and (4) Occupational aspiration of the parent and child? 

The study also attempted to identify specific techniques in the program 
that were considered to be the most successful with counselors and parents when 
counselors made visits to the home. 

Methods of Roseareh 

This investigation was eondueted with three, groups of 10th grade stu- 
dents, all students had the opportunity of participating in a career guidance pro- 
gram at school. One group of students and parents worked directly with guidance 
personnel visitjng the h6me. 
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Group 1 ' Tutor-parcnt-student"N = 91 
Group 2 ^ Parent-studcnt"N = 82 
Group 3 ' Student (placebo)— N = 90 

Treatments were administered to the exi)erimental groups. Pre and 
post testing of parents and .students at school was done followed by a statistical 
analysis of data. The American College Testing (Copyright) Assessment of 
Career Development was acbninistered, whieh included knowledge of career 
development, knowledge of eareer reality faetors and knowledge of earecr 
planniiig. The degree of parent-student eareer aspiration was ascertained, al'-o 
an attempt was made to identify' teehniques of tutor-parent-student interaction 
fliat was fell to be suecessful by parents. 

The analysis of variance and elii-square were utilized to test the main 
effects of the methods employed- The , 05 level of significance was used as the 
standard for rejecting the null hypothesis in all statistical tests. 

Conclusions 

To the extent that the findings resulting from the research procedures 
employed in this study and the assumptions made are valid, the following con- 
elusions may be drawn: 

1. Since there was no significant difference in the statistical analysis 
on the Assessment of Career Development it may be concluded that either 

n 

approach identified in the study could be used in a career education program. 
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2. Based on the differences occurring between ihe parcms'and the 
child's career information needs, parents indicated m<ire of a need for career 
information than their sons or daughters. 

3- Based on the cost of the tutor visiting the parents at their homes and 
the cost of the regular school counselor, in terms of face-to~facc counseling 
the tutor visiting the home is approximately one -half the cost of the regular 
school counselor, 

4. Parents reaction would conclude the program to he worthy of con- 
tinuation with guidance contacts made to the homo for the purpose* of explaimng 
contents of a career file. 

5. Reaction would conclude the career file to be a useful tool for 
guidance counselors, students, and parents. ' 

6. The school can initiate a career education program operating from 
the school with counselors assisting the parents and their children with career 
guidance information. 

7. Parents reaction indicated two, three, or four visits to be made to 
the home by the guidance tutors with a.20 to 30 minute visit which parents indi- 
cated to be sufficient to present the material. 

8. Uased on a Chi-square analysis of data, parents consistently have a 
higher education ^aspiration for their sons and daughters. 



V 

9. Basod on parent's indication, it may be concluded the DAT and the 
Kuder lntei-<'si Invonl«.i-y contain information that parents feel important to aid 
them in their knov.lcdgo of their ehild. 

Reconunendations 

The following recommendations arc based on the statistical data derived 
In this sUidy and tlie investigators observation of a Career Guidance Program that 
involved (1) The establishing of a Career Center at Logan Senior High School, 
(2) Sophomore students enrolled in an English pi'Ogram which provided one 
semester of career education J hour per week for IS weeks, (3) A staff of guidance- 
tutors enii)Ioyed to make home visits to parents. 

1. Acbninistrators anticipating a career guidance center in their school 
should initiate a seminar to acquaint all professional staff of the need 
for career education and the operation of the center in the school. 

2. School administrators should consider releasing the counselors 
from the non-guidance activities and allowing them to make home 
contacts to inform parent of the stmlent's interests and aptitudes. 

3. Further study should be undertaken to ascertain the effect, if any 
on a parent having a higher occupational aspiration than those of 
their sons and daughter.^, 

4. Due to the fact no significant difference occurred in the student's 
knowledge of career reality, planning, and career reality factors, 
further study is recommended involving guidance tutors, parents 
and their child. 
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5, It is recommended that administrators staff career centers 

with qualified counseling pcrsomiol experienced with c^^reor 

counseling technique, materials and program*s, 
G. Career programs being initiated in a school should be integrated 

with the present programs operating in the curriculum, such as 

English or social studies, 

7. Career counseling programs beginning at the 10th grade should 
continue throughout the 11th and 12th grades with jnsclors pro- 
viding facc-to-face counseling. 

8. A career file should be developed for each student to be used by the 
couiiscJor, teacher, administrator, parent and student and the file 
be maintained and used each year to review career plans wliile the 
students arc at the school and upon graduation or termination 'he 
file be presented to liim. 

9. The director of the Career Center should initiate a job placement 
service in cooperation with thj Department of Emplojnncnt Security 
and other civic groups for the purpose of assisting students with 
job placement based on their needs, interests and apti tildes.. 
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* Introduction " • 

Career Edueation in the publie sehools of Utah has been initiated in 
the elenxentary, junior and senior high sehools. Administrators, teaehers, and 
students have been involved for the past number of years in the new thrust to 
provide students the opporUmity to learn more about their interests and aptitudes 
and aline these with the job opportunities in the world of work. One veiy 
important elc.-nent of the eareer edueation program that has been reeeiving 
eihphasis in Logan City Schools is the involvement of the parents in the career 
guidance program at Logan Senior High School. A number of educational leaders 
in the area of career education have suggested that parental involvement be 
included in the total school community career education program. 

Schinburg (1972) states, 

Unless career education plaruicrs take the parental equation 
into account and successfully mocUfy the attitudes and expectations 
of parents, they are likely to discover that support for their programs 
can evaporate quickly. 
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Authorities writing in the field of education have indicated tluit the 

need for changing parental attitudes is imperative for the success of a school 

career education program, Hoyt'(1972) indicates: 

Basic attitudes toward career activity are developed in the home. 
The family experiences are major influences on the occupational 
aspirations. The school can identify and point out the meaning of 
ordinarj' experiences from which life long attitudes arc formed- 

Motivation for Study 

The need for involving parents as a-membcr of the eareer edueation 
program has been described by a number of leaders in education. It is tlic 
desire of the administration of the Logan Cit>' Schools to have a Career Eduea- 
tion program that involves the eommuiuty., the school system, parents, 
teachers, and students directed upon helping, the parent understand the child-anri- 
help the child to understand his interests, aptitudes, and special abilities as 
they relate to the opportunities in the world of work. Petersen (1972) eondueted 
a study to ascertain the feasibility of a Career Guidance program with parents 
participating along with the students of the 10th grade of Logan Senior High 
School. Indications from this study were favorable and the conclusions indicated 
a program with parental involvement in a career edueation program could be 
undertaken. The study was designed to ascertain if parents would work with 
their children in dissemination of career information. In 1973 Petersen eon- 
dueled a study entitled "The Effects of a Career Guidance Program Involving 
Teachers- Parents- 10th Grade Students. . " The findings of the study concluded 
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tliat parent and teacher working together eon have more effect than cither the 
parent or the teacher working alone on a child's occupational aspiration. There- 
was a significant difference in the informational aclucvcment level of students 
in the teacher directed classroom", as compared to the parent working alone 
indicating that a tcaclier can disseminate more information than the parent arc 
able to in an organized instructional program. Guidance Ixitors were employed 
to work with .students and parents at home as part of the guidance program. 
Parents indicated two to thrcc^visits by the guidance tutor were the most efficient 
in the homo counseling situation. One recommendation .suggested in the study 
was continued research sliould be undei-taken to study the effects of the methods 
used in v/orking with students and parents and pcrsomicl from the scliool. An- 
other reeommendation was the high .school originating a career guidance pro- 
gram should provide the opportunity for teacher to become more involved in a 
broader program of career education. One other major conclusion from an ' 
earlier study was the uncertainty of the parent involvement on a child's occupa- 
tional goals or on the child's tentative career decision. There was also the need 
to continue tlie career education program for a longer perlpd of time, to ascer- 
tain any change that migh't occur in parent and cMld's attitudes toward the world 
6f work. Based on the conclusions and rccomm.cndations from the 1973 report, 
a study was designed and carried out to ascertain the effect of parental involve- 
ment in a broad approach to career education. 
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Purpose of the Study 

It was the primary puiposc of the study to provide studfents in the 10th 
grade at Logan Senior High Sehool the opportunity to pailieipate in a eareer 
guidaheo program that involved their parent, eommunity resource persons, ^ 
teacher and guidance counselors. It was also the intent of this study to ascer- 
tain the relationship bet\\'een the parents occupational desires and those of the 
sons or daughters. Specifically the purpose of the study was to ans\\cr the 
following (lucstion; What is the effect of the Career Education Program on the 
(J.) Students' knowledge of reality factors in career dcvelopnicnl, (2) Students^ 
knowledge of basic career development principles, (3} Students* knowledge of 
career planning, and (4) Occupational aspiration of the child as viewed by the 
parent and the occupational aspiration of the child. 

The study also attempted to identify specific techniques in the pro- 
gram that were considered to be the most successful with counselors and 
parents in the visits made by the guidance tutor to thp home. 

' , Population 

xtic program was undertaken in the Logan City School District, 
Logan, Utah, with a city population of 23,000 people. Logan Senior High School 
is the only senior high sehool in the Logan District with an enrollment of 964 
students. The high sehool has the 10th, 11th, and 12th grades and employs 
35 teachers. 
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Lx)gan, Utah, is the hoixic of Utah StatQ University and the slurJents 
represented in the study arc from families that hai-c an above aver^ige education 
for a city of this size. Students Jrom Logan Ipgh School have a 68%-/727c * 
attendanee to university educationarpjrograins. \ . 

The parent population shares in a cultural influence that fosters the 

I ^ - r 

belief that parents help and work with their ehild and in-turn the ehild will work 
with their parents. . ' - ^ I 

The earccr guidance program required that a ci^rcer center be organized 
imd in operatipn at the Logan Senior riigh School. 'Jlic career center was equipped 
with commercial filmstrips, audio tapes, facilities for resource persons, TV\^ 
players and monitors, and othcr.material and equipment necessary for its opera- 
tion/ A new packet was developed and identifiecl as the' Caripac which was used 
oin conjunction with audio-visual presentation and resoarce persons visiting the 
center. It also allowed students to become-'involved in a number of detivitics as 
th^y moved- about ihe. career center duringHhc duration of the project* 

Definition of Tefms . * ^ 

• — : * ' t * 

Career Development. -rA lifelong process whichanvolvc^ a series of 
experiences, decisions, and interactions, and which, taken cumulatively, • 

results in the formulation of a viable self-concept and provided the 'means 

• ' ' • 

through which that self-concept can be implemented both vocationally and . ^ 

avocationariy (AVA, 1971). 

12 ' • • ^ ' 



Career Guidance ^ —Career guidance Is the utilization of tech|uques 
including individual, group counseling and a variety of media for the dissemina- 
tion of occupational information and njodifications of existing curriculum to meet 
the student needs. Career guidance assists the student to view life styles and 
personal satisfaction; and investigates education, work, and leisure alternatives, 

Caripacs , --A career instructional package containing directions, 
information, and "the necessary materials to.be used by the student in a career • 

V - • ' ♦ 

f 

cdifcation program. . - * , 

Guidance Tutor . graduate student from Utah State University, 
Department of Psychology, having had experience in counseling and guidance 
employed for the purpose of counseling high school students and their parents 
at home. ^ . ' ' i 

Project Description 

The project was designed to provide a career guidance program based 
at the Logan Senior High School with guidance counselors operating in the school 
and guidance tutors visiting the parents at their homes for the purpose of helping 
parents to be better informed about the child and the world of work. 

Students of the 10th grade were scheduled in their English classes in 
a manner allowing all students exposure to the career center and career 
counseling by the school counselor, 

English teadhers participated in a career seminar which did include 
all the teachers of the school, Tliis was done to inform teachers of the career 
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cilucation .program .and to extend an opportunity for other teachers to learn Ihe 
'operation of the career center and oPthe need for career education programs, 
EngHsh teachers committed one class period per week to woick with 
the .counselors and provide students with a career education pi'ogram. Teachers 
worked with the guidance counselors within the school to develop a prograni that 
allowcd-studcnts from 9-10 visits to the career center during the regular English 
class tijnc Teachers of the English cla.sscs on an alternating scliedule set 
aside the Monday class periods of 50 minutes each, for the purpose of partici- 
pating in career guidance activities. Class would meet, .roll would be taken, 
ai]d then studonl.s v.uuld have the opportunity of attending one of the following 



areas: 



1. .Visit the counselor }o discuss: (required" of all students) 

a. KMor interest inventory (previously ad^rninistercd to all 
10th grade students) " • * . 

b. Class grades from grades 9-10 * ' * ^ * 
e, Henmon Nelson (previously administered to students at the 

9th grade) . 

d. Career profile fonn 

e. Differential Aptitude TejSt (previously admimstercd to students 
. at 9th grade), « 

4 

2. Complete a number of Caripacs (required of all students) 

# 

3. View filmstrips on careers 



4. View ,a video tape on careers and participate in a class discussion 

5. Attend a discussion session with a resource person (example: 
nurse, M.D. , forester) ^ 

, Table i described the activities pursued by each^group. 



• Table 1" 

Acti\ities for Students in the Three Groups 



Student Groups-. 



a b 



e ' f g < h i 3 



1. Student . , ' 

21 Parent-student ' x 

3. Tutor-parcnt-student ' x x 



X x 



X 



X XX 



X X 



X X 



Description of Activities: 

a. Had a guidance tutor visit home 

b. Received Career Education material mailed or carried home 



c. Had a school counselor at school 



d. Had access to career information 

c. Were encouraged by parents to use school career center 

f. Were in a captive career education program at school 

g. Used a parent-child iritci*action packet 

h. Received employment security job information 

i. Were Encouraged to visit the school counselor at school 

* * * 

j. Received information from the Kuder and Henmon Nelson instruments 



Guidance tutors were employed and organizea for the purpose of 
acquainting parents with guidance information that was available to them and their 
children. The guidance tutors employed were doctoral and masters candidates 
from Utah State Univcrsitj- engaged in a counseling course of study. 

l\itors Nlsiting the home met periodically in a guidance seminar at 
Utah Slate University for the purpose of reviewing and interpreting guidance 
materials^ Their efforts were spent in studying and interpreting the following: 

1 . Kuder DD interest inventories 

2. Student grades 

3. Differential Aptitude Test* 

4. Hcnmon Nelson 

• 5. Career Profiles charts 
Letters were sent to all parents indicating a career education program 
was to be initiated by the Logan City Schools and asked for their assistance. 
Guidance tutors made four to five visits to the home, depending on time needed 
to complete the specific task. Tutors would meet with either or both parents. 
It wai3 not necessary for the child to be present di\ring the discussion, although, 
he was \yclcomc when the guidance tutor came to the home. The first visit was 
spent interpreting the Kuder^DD Interest Inventory. The second visit was to 
explain results of the Differential Aptitude test and to plot these on a career 
profile sheet (Appendix A). In .both visits, counselors: 

1. Explained the career program at the senior high school. 

16 ' • 
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2. Encouraged the parent to read eareer information materials that 
were left by the counselor or mailed or carried home by the child. 

3. Discussed the iise of the .parent-child interaction packet which was 
.designed to bring about parent-child discussion regarding the father's 
or mother's occupations and other pertinent information that either 

( 

9 

parent could provide. 
A third visit was to orplain the child's school grades received in the 
9-lOth grades, and also cx-plain the Ilenmon Nelson results. A fourth visit was 
to acquaint the parent with the next year's registration procedures and materials, 
class offerings, and s'cliedules. A fifth visit was made to the home answering 
any question parents might have regarding previous visits or interpreting career 
information left with parents. The guidance tutor administered a questionnaire 
during the fifth and final visit. Guidance tutors made no attempt to become 
involved in psycholopcal counseling or deviate from the designed procedure- 
thai of interpretation and dissemination of career information to the parent and 
the child. Guidance summary forms were maintained by each counselor on 
every home visit (Appendix B). There forms were completed and placed in the 
student's career file. Any special problems occurring in the home or observed 
by the guidance tutor were noted on the guidance referral form and this form 
was sent directly to the school counselor where the necessary action was taken 
to remedy the situation. 
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Parent and Community 

A letter of introduetion was sent to all parents partieipating in Tx and 

T groups, aecompanied by another letter indicating support of the program 

signed by the Logan High Sehool Parent-Teaeher Assoeiation officers. The 

letters served as an introduetion for the guidance tutors, and made it easier for 

♦ 

them to make the initial contact and meet the families at home. 

Weekly radio broadcasts over the local radio station provided an 
opportunity of explaining tKe role of the school based career guidance program. 

It also served to encourage parents to read and rpvicvv career information 

\ 

mailed home or c.lrricd home by the child. 

An invitation was extended to the investigator to fpeak to the Lions Club 
of Logan, to explain the role of the parent in parent-counselor program origi- 
nating at Logan High SchooL 

An information card of ••Career Education" was designed and mailed 
home to parents describing a need for parental support in helping a child 
involved in the career decision making process. This card was mailed home 
to all parents in the tutor-parent-student group (T ) and parent-student group 

*" ; 1 

Students in all 10th grade classes were informed of a continual effort 

c 

on the part of the school to have the school and the parent work together in a 
cooperative career effort and it was suggested that students carry the message 
-home to their parents requesling .theirLassistance with the program. 



The local newspaper (The Herald Journal) carried career information 
describing specific jobs and details of employment needed by a person interested 
•in entering the World of Work, 

Telephone contacts were made by regular Logan High School counselors 
answering questions of parents and students—questions that were referred to 
them by guidance tutors using the Guidance Summary Forms to the homes of 
parents and students participating in the project. 

Contact was made with the local Department of Employment Security 
office asking for their assistance with employment information that could be 
mailed or taken into the home to help parents see the need for career educa- 
tion (Appendix C). 

Research MethodoloRY 

Three groups were established (Table 2) by random assignment of ' 
classes among the eight sections of English taught at Logan Senior High SchooK 
Prior to school beginning it was the observation of the investigator that students 
were placed in the English sections by the school administration on a random 
basis, thus providing randomization of students among all classes. 

All students were jprc and post tested in their regular classrooms. 
■Parents were also pre and post tested wi'th instruments carried and administered 
in a doorstep interview by the guidance* tutors. 

, Use of materials and interaction methods by parents were on a "volun- 
teer" basis, especially among those in groups T and T . The;parent sample 
will, therefore, not be considered random, 

19 
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Post testing of students and parents was carried out in the same 
manner as pre testing. In addition a "post test" instrument was designed and 
administered to (T^^) tutor-parent-student group to determine amounts and kinds 
of parent-ehild interaction that oeeurred. 

Selection of Instruments 

The following instruments were administered to ascertain the degree of 

'.cffccJtivdncss occurring among the solicited groups. The American College 

Teslinc» Cajrocv Development Test (Copyright by ACT) were administered pre- 

post to all students in groups (T^^) tiitor-parcnt-studcnt, (Tg) parent-student, 

».(T ) student. A statistical analysis of these instruments was made and reported. 

A qucstioimairc designed by iho investigators was used to nseertain 

*lho degree if agreement occurring between the parent and the child in relation 

to their occupation aspirations. This was administered pre-post to all students^ 

f 

and parents in T -T -T . Tliosc parents and children cooperating provided a 
X 2 3 

matched comparison of agreement on questions regarding career education. 

The assessment of materials, technique used by counselors visiting 
tl^e home was undertaken using an instrument designed by the investigator. It 
was administered to the parents of the (T>^) tutor-parent-student grouj) to 
' ascertain the areas of importance as they relate to the total career education 
program with parent participation, 

\ The information regarding reliability of the as'scssment of career 

development and other data with reference to the test is to be made to American 
College Tcslir^ Services, Box 108, Iowa City, Iowa 52240. 
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Statement of Hypotheses 

The primary researeh hypotheses of this study were there would be a 

I 

signifieant difference between the seores made by these students in three basie 
career comiseliiig treatment groups in the career guidance program. ITie groups 
designed for use in this st\idy were: 

^ Students, teachers, parents, home tutors, and school counselors 
working in a career program. (Parents were contacted direct by 

tutors four to five timics-dunng-the-projeet.-)-- 

T Students, teachers, parents, and school counselors working in a 
career program. (Parents were asked to assist by mail and use 
materials sent in the mail.) 

» 

T ^ Students, teachers, and school counselors worldng in a career 
program. (No solicited parent involvement--placebo group. ) 

The researeh effort was interested in knowing is there a difference 
between the three groups in a student's knowledge oJf: (1) Career development 
pr; .ciples, (2) reality in factors in terms of career development, and (3) knowl- 
edge of career planning process. 

The null hypotheses wer^ subjected to statistical analysis. 

H 1. There is no difference between scores made by groups of students 
o 

receiving different career counseling treatments on their knowledge of career 
development principles. 

H 2. There is no difference between scores made by groups of students 
receiving different career counseling'trealmcnts on their career reality factors. 

22 . . 
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II 3* There is no differenee between seores made by groups of students 
o 

reeeiving different eareer eounseling treatment on their career planning pro- 
grams. 

Analysis of Results on Hypotheses 

Amoriean Col logo Testing; The Assessment of Career Development 

Data resulting Irom the administration of the Ameriean College Testing 
Insti-ument: (1) The assessment of eareer development-knowledge of basic 

eareer development,- principles, (2) reality factors, and (3) career nlaiming 

were analy/.cd for differences which may have resulted from the treatment 
variables^ 

On the basis of the analysis of variance (Tabic 3) the analysis fails to 
show any significant difference on pre test scores on the assessment of career 
development principles. At the end of the treatment there is no difference 
occurring (Table 4) and when there was a control for pre test differences using 
analysis of covariances, there is no difference occurring between the groups as 
shown by Table 5. Table 6 shows no difference on the pre test of scores of the 
assessment of career development-knowledge of reality factors and n.o differences 
were registered on the post test (Table 7). There was no difference when there 
was control for pre test differences using analy sib covariance as indicated in 
Table 8. Tabic 9 indicated no difference in the groups on the basis oi career 
development principles-knowledge of career planning* At the end of the 

23 
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Table 3 



Analysis of Variance on Pre 'Ibst on ACT. The Assessment of Career 
Development (Knowledge of Basie Career Development Prineiples) 



Group 



Means 



Tutor-Parent-Student 



Parent-Student 



Studpnt 



6. 5G7 
6.299 
0.245 



Souree 



df 



S. S. 



M.S. 



Tot. 

TRT. 

ERR. 



262 
2 

200 



483.482 



478.202 



2.040 
1'. 839 



1.430 



Not Signifieant. 
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Table 4 

Analysis of Variance on Post Test on the ACT, (The Assessment of 
Career Development, Knowledge of Basic Career 
Development Principles) ' 



Group 



Means' 



Tutor-Parcnt-Student 

Parent-Student 

Student 



^ Source 



(If 



S.S. 



6.634 
6.483 
6.756 



M.S. 



F 



Tot. 
Trt. 
Err. 



262 
2 

260 



475. 733 
3. 237 
472.496 



1.618 
1.817 



890 



Not Significant. 



Table 5 > . ■ • 

Analysis of.Covariance on the Post Test of the ACT. The Assessment of 
Career Development.' (Knowledge of Basie Career pevelopment 

„P,rineiples) , ' ^ ' ' 



Group 



Tutor-Parent-Sludent 

Parent-Student 

Student 



Means 



6.543 * 

e.'srs • 

€.816" 



Source 



Trt. 
Reg. 
Err. 



df 



259 ' 



m:s; 



' 2.366 
104:249 
1.421 



Adj. F 



1.664 
73. . 



Not Significant. 
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Table G 

Analysis of V^1riance on the Pre Test on flic ACT. The Assessment 
of Career Development. .(Knowledge of Reality Factors) 



Group 



%itor-Parent-Student 

Parent-Student 

Student 



Means 



6.600 
6.897 
6.559 



Source 



Tot. 
Trt. 
Err. 



df 



0 

262 
2 

260 



S.S. 



680, 806 
5.928 
674.878 



M;S. 



2, .964 
2,596 



1. 141 



Not Significant, 
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Table 7 

Analysis of Variance on the Post Tost of the ACT- The Assessment of 
_„ ^ .Career Developmentr (Knowledge of Reality Faetois) 



fc3 


.Group 




Means 




Tutor- 


Parent -Student 


• 


" 6.956 


t 


Parent 


-Student 




6.782 




Student 




6-966 




Source 


df 


s.s. 

f 


M.S. 


F 


■ ■' o 

Tot. 
Trt. 


, ?62 * 
2 


725/430 
1.861 


..930 


.'334 


Err. 


260 


723.'56'8 


■■ 2. 782 


• 



Not Significant, 



28 
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Table 8 

Analysis of Covariancc on the Pre Post of Uie ACT, The Assessment of 
Career Development, (Knowledge of Reality Factors) ' 



Group 



Means 



Tutor-Parent-Student 

Parent-Student 

Student 



6.988 
6.702 
7.013 



Source 



df 



M.S. 



Adj. F 



Trt, 



Reg. 



Err. 



2 
1 

259 



2.584 
96.433 
2.421 



1.067 , ' 
39.825 



Not Significant. 



ERIC 
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'Table 9 

Analysis of Yariange on the Pre Test of the ACT. The Assessment of 
Career Devolopmtjnt, (Knowledge of Career Planning) " 



Group 



Tutor- Parent-Student 



Parent-Student 



• Student 



Means 

14,623" 

14.391 

14.628 



SoUrcc 



df 



S.S, 



M.S. 



Tot, 
Trt. 
Err, 



2G2 
2 

260 



2095.156 
3,194 
2091.961 



1.596 
8.040 



19S 



Not Significant. 
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treatment there was no differenee as indicated by Tafile 10, Controlling for 
pre test difference, no differenee among the groups was found as indieated in 
Table 11, ^ , 

The statistical analysis applied to the scores made on the American 
College Testing Instmment—The Assessment of Career Development 

(a) Knowledge of basic career development 

(b) Knowledge of Reality Factors 

(c) Knowledge of Career Planning , 

indicated tliat no sigiiificant difference occurred between the three groups. 

* 

Therefore the null hyi>othesis of no significant difference between scores made 
by groups of students receiving different counseling treatments on: 

If 1. Tlic knowledge of Career Development Principles 

H 2. The knowledge of Career Reality Factors 

0. 

H^3. The knowledge of Career Planning Process 
was not rejected. 

Summary of Data-Assessment of Career Development 

The purpose of the study was to ascertain the effect of a career education 
program on the student's knowfedge of career planuing, reality factors, and 
career development principles • H>T)otheses were formulated to answer questions 
concerning the effect of treatment upon a student's knowledge of career develop- 
ment principles, career reality factors and career planning processes. 

Treatments were organized and administered and the data analyzed 
and the data revealed no significant difference. Hypotheses were, therefore, 



. Table 10 

Analysis of Variance on the Post Test of the ACT. The Assessment of 
Career Development. (Knowledge of Career Planning) 



Group Means 

Tutor-Parent-Studeiit 15.034 

Pa rent- Student 15.345 

Student 15. 739 



Source . . df S.S. M.S. F 

Tot. 262 1719. 977 

Trt. • . 2 24.G19 12.309 1.SS8 

Err. 260 1695.357, 6.520 

Not Significant. 
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Table 11 

Analysis of Covariancc on the Pre Post of the ACT. The Assessment of 
Career Development. (Knowledge of Career Planning) 



Group 



Means 



, Tutor- Parent-Student 
Parent-Student 
Student 



15. 003 
15.409 
15. 746 . 



Source 



Trt. 
Reg. 
Err. 



Not Significant. 



df 



2 
1 

259 



3\I.S. 



12.205 
346.459 
5.208 



Adj. F 



2.343 
66.523 



33 
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accepted, stciting no difference occurred within the groups of Btudcnts 
participating in this sludy using the ACT Assessment of Career Development. 

Analysis of Responses of Parent and Student Career Education 

The degree of agreement on occupational aspiration between the parents 
and their child was ascertained by the use of a questionnaire designed to compare 
occupational aspiration responses ofdhe parents and their son or daughter. 

The following tables report the results of the questionnaires circulated 
to parents and their sons and daughters in each of the three groups participating 
in the study. The statistical application of the Chi~square test to the scores was 
made to ascertain any difference. 

Table 12 

If You (Parent—Choose a Career for Your Son or Daughter) 
.(Student— Choose an Occupation) What Occupation 
would You Select 



Tutor-parent-student group 

• ^ ♦ * 

Number Student- Parent Responses 

Degree of Agreement Pre Post Chi-squarc Value 

Complete 14 11 5.5 

Area 14 ^ 10 

Mixed 9 18 

Disagreement 30 21 



Not Significant. 



34 



\ 
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, > Tabic 13 

If You (Parent— Choose a Career for Your Son or 'Daughter) 
(Students—Choose an Occupation) What Occupation 
would You Select 

Parent-student group 

Number Student- Parent Resi)on?os 
Degree of Agreement Pre Post 



Chi-^quare Value 



Complete 


13 


1*6 1.26 


Area 


8 ' 


• 8 


Mixed 


1] 


- i'i 


Disagreement 


34 ^ 


28 


Not Significant. 








Table 14 




If You (Parent- 


-Choose a Career for Your Son or Daughter) 


(Students- 

« 


-Choose an Oeeupation) What Oeeupation 
would You Seleet 

• 


Student croup 

Number of Student-Parent Responses 
Degree of Agreement Pre Post Chi-square Value 


Complete 


17 


20 . .35 


Area 


5 


7 


Mixed 


7 


7 


Disagreement 


26 


• 

• 26 



35 



29 

Table 15' 

I 

How Certain arc You tluit (Pai-ent— Your Cliild) (Studenl~You) wiJl 
Choose the Occupation Selected 

Tutor-parent-student group 

Number Student- Parent Responses 
Degree of Agreement Pre Post -Chi-square Value 

£ . 

Agree 34 27 .72 

Disagree 33 33 

Not Signilicanl. ' t-, ^ 



Table 16 

How Certain are You that (Parent —Your Child) (Student— You) will 
Choose the Occupation Selected 

' Parent-student group 

Number Student-Parent Responses 
Degree of Agreement Pre Post ' Chi-square Value 

Agree \^ ' 29 37 .04 

\ 

Disagree ^33 29 

\ ^ V 

Not Significant, 



\ 

36 
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Table 17 

« 

How Cciiain are You that (Parent --Your Cluld) (Student— You) will 
Choose the Oceupation Selceted 



Student grou p 

Number Student-Parent Responses * . 
Degree of Agreement Pre Post Chi-square Value 



Agree 
Disagree 



' 2G 
29 



34 

26 



Not Significant. 



.67 



Table 18 ^ 
Which Education Program (Parent— Would You like Your Son or Daughter 
to Complete) (Student—Would You like to Complete) 



l\itor-par.cnt-student group 

Number Student-Parent Responses 
Degree of Agreement Pre Post 



Chi-0quare Value. 



Agree 
Disagree 



22 
44 



23 
37 



.09 



Not Significant, 



37 
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Table 19 

Which Education Program {Parent—Would You like Your Sen or Daughter 
to Complete) (Student-- Would' You like to Complete) 



Parent-student <;roup ^ 

Number Student- Parent Responses 
Degree of Agreement Pre Post * Chi-square Value 

Agree . 14 24 2/29 

Disagree 48 42 



Not Signif leant. 



Table 20 " — . 

Which Education Program (Parent— Would You like Your Son or Daughter 
to Complete) (Student—Would You like to Complcte)^^ ' 

Student group 

Number Student- Parent Responses 
Degree of Agreement Pre Post Chi-square Value 

Agree 20 26 , .32 

Disagree 35 34 

Not Significants 
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Table 21 

« * 

Would You like Information I.^OHcribirAg Jobs; Requirement for Entrance into 
Employment, Job Listings, and Career Counseling Information 



Tutor-pareilt-student group 

Number Student-Parent Responses 
Degree of Agreement Pre Post Chi-square Value 



Agree, 55 37 

Disagree '12 ^ 23 



5.7 



Signifieant. 



Table 22 

Would You like Information Deseribing Jobs, Itequirement for Enlranee into 
Employment, Job Listings, and ,Career Counseling Information 

Parent-student group ^ ' 

Number Student- Parent Responses 
Degree of Agreements Pre Post Chi-square Value 



Agree 49 50 .05 

Disagree 13 is 

Not Signifieant, 



39 



< 
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Table S3 

i 

< *'* 

Woald You like Information'Doscribing Jobs, Reqaircliient for Entrance into 
' • Employment", Job Listings, tind Career Counseling Information 



student g roup ' ^ 

<• . • Number Student- Parent Responses 

• • * 

Degree of 'Agreement - ' Pre • ' Post ' " Chi-square Value 



Agree 
Disagree 



Not Significant. 



40 

15' 



41 . 
. •..13'° 



.24 



Table 24 

Do You Feel Vocationrl Education Programs arc Adequate, Challenging and 
• , Rewarding Enougli to Select Them as You Prepare for Your Vocation 

Tutor-parcnt-student group * , . . • . ^ 

Number Student-Parent Responses ' 
Degree of Agreement Pre Post Chi-square Value 



Agree 
Disagree 



Not Significant, 



35 
32 



37 
23 



40 ' 



34 



Table 25 

Do You Feel Vocational Education Programs are Adequate, Challenging and 
Re>i'arding Enough to Select Them as You Prepare for Your Vocation 



Parent-student group 

Number Student- Parent Responses 
Degree of Agreement Pre Post Chi-square Value 



Agree 
Disagree 



'36 
26 



44 
22 



71 



Not Significant. 



Tabic 26 

Do You Feel Vocational Education Programs are Adequate, Challenging and 
^ Rewarding Enough to Select Them as You Prepare for Your Vocation 

Student group 

3- Number Student-Parent Responses 

Degree of Agreement Pre Post Chi-square Value 



Agree 
Disagree 



22 
33 



34 

26 



2.58 



Not Significant. 
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Table 27 

■lave you Spent Time with Your ,Paront-So„ or Daughler, (Stadont-,*., 
Parents) Diseussing Interests in School, Careers and " . 

Job Opportunities " . 

Tutor-parent-studont tu rnup 

Niimber Student-Parent Responses 
Degree of Agreement Pre 
Agree. 
Disagree 
Not Significant. 



47 
20 



Post 
48 

12 



Chi-square Value 



1.13 



Table 28 

Have You ^ont Time with Your (Parent-Son or Daughter) (Student-..th 
Parents) Discussing Interests in Scl/ool. Careers and 
Job C^portunities 

Student e^roup 



Numbet Student-Parent Responses 
Degree of Agreement p^e 



Post 



Agree 
Wsagree 



Chi-square Value 



32 
30 



44 

22 



2.39 



Not SiffTlifipnnf 



36 

Tabic 29 

Have i'ou Spent .Time with Your (Parent— Son or Daughter) (Sludont— with 
Parents) Discussing Interests in School, Careers and 
Job Opportunities 

Student group 

» Number Student- Parent Responses 

Degree of Agreement Pre Post Chi-square Value""- 



Agrec 
Disagree 



Not Significant 



34 

21- 



35 
25 
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Tabic 30 

mich Parent (Parent— Parent) (Student— Parent) Provided the Most Career 
Information— Discussing Your Career Interests, School Interests, 
Entrance Requirements for Employment, or Job Interests 

Tutor-parent-student group . . 

Number Student-Parent Responses 
Degree of Agreement Pre Post Chi-square Value 



Agree 
Disagree 



'32 
3S 



37 
23 



1.95 



Not Significant. 



Table 31 

much Parent (Parent--Parenl) (Student— Pa rent) Provided the Most Career 
Information—Discussing Your Career Interests, School Interests, 
Entrance Requirements for Employment, or Job Interests 

Parent-student i^roup 

Number Student -Pa rent Responses 
Degree of Agreement Pre Post Chi-square Value 

Agree 32 39 .45^ 

Disagree o 30 27 



Not SigniFicanr. 



Table 32 

Which Parent (Parent— Parent) (Studentr-Parent) Provided the Most Career 
Information— Discussing Your "Career Interests, School Interests, 
Entrance Requirements for Employment, or Job Interests 

Student group 

Number Student-Parent Responses 
Degree of Agreement Pre Post Chi-square Value 

Agree 35 33 .57 

Disagree 20 27 



Not Significant, 



44. 
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Table 34 

Analysis of VaHance o\\ the Type of^Educatfonal Program the Parents aij^ 
Their Sons and Daughters Agree on ^ . 



Group Means 

Tutor-parent-student. ^ 3.39 

Parent-student 3. 75 

Student 3,7 

Student 3.36 

Parent ' '3.87 



sv 


df 


S.S. 


M.S. 


F 


student- Parent '"^ 


1 


46.88 


46.88 


23.21* 


3 Trt. Groups 


< 2 


19.02 


9.51 


4.71* 


Pre- Post 




1.1 


1.1 


. 54 


Error 1 


7^8 


1450. 26 


2.02 





♦Significant beyond the . 01 level. 
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Table 34 indicated there was no difference from the pre to post scores. 

A statistically significant difference occurs among the Ujrce treatment 
groups. Parents and their children in the tutor-parcnt-student group had a 
lower mean than other groups — 3.J9. 

, The mean for parents was higher with 3. 87 mean as compared to 3.36 
for students in the entire group. 

On the basis of the analysis of the responses of parents and their dhild 
in the areas of career education, it was noted' no change bet\veen the pre and 



post scores occurred. One exception was noted, Table 21, which states "Would 
you like infdrmaUon^dGscribing jobs, requirement for entrance into employjuonl, 
job listing and career counseling information ?" A significant difference of 5. 7 
was cited. An analysis of the- data revealed parents of the'tutor-parent-studont 
group were interested in more career information and as a result disagreed 
with their sons and daughters resulting in the difference. 

It was concluded that parents working in the tutor-parent-student pro- 
gram were requesting career irJqrmation and were not in agreement with their 
sons or daughters who felt they did not need additional career information. 

Table 34 reflected a significant difference in occupational aspiration of 
a parent and their son or daughter. An analysis of the data indicated no change 
occurred from the pre to post testing. Parents' aspiration was considerably 
higher in all groups at all times during this project. 

The significant difference occurring between student and parent cannot 
be attributed to the treatment since the aspiration level was preset on the pre . 
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and post testing. It can be concluded that parents have a higher educational 
aspiration than those of their sons and daughters. 

Analysis of Counseling Techniques 

Questions regarding the attitudes parents rcQect about the techniques 

.used in aiding them wdth career information were sought. Parents of the 

(T^) tutor-parcnt-student group responded to the questions which were carried 

to the home by the guidance tutor. 

Parents were asked to respond to the questionnaire in an' attempt to 

« 

i'dentify those parts of the career education program that were most benoiiUcal 
and most important to them, in helping them in the dissemination of career 
information with their children. 

Parents were asked the following questions. 

1. How would you describe the overall contribution made by counselors 

visiting the home and presenting career-guidance information? 

Responses as to Usefulness 

Essential Useful ^ Interesting Useless 
3 32 24 6 

Presentation by Counselor 
Very Clear Moderately Clear Unclea r iiot Presented 
42 22 1 0 



^Counselor as stated on the parent questionnaire throughout this section 
are the guidance tutors visiting the home* 
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The contribution made by the program to help parents was considered 
useful and Interesting in assisting them with their discussions about careers 
with theii- sons and daughter-90% of the parents reported. The presentation 
by the counselors (tutors) was done in a very clear to moderately clear manner 
as indicated by 98% of the parents reporting, v 

2. Specific areas were presented to you during the counselor visits. 
Please rate these areas as most useful. 
Presentation by Counselor ^ 



Kank Essential Useful Interesting Useless N 



1 
2 



6 



f 
44 
40 

34 

26 

22 
12 



% f % f 
G7 20 30 1 



61 19 29 



1 0 

9 0 



52 21 32 10 15 0 



% 
0 G5 
0- C5 

0 65 



40 16 24 15 23 8 12 65 



33 14 21 14 21 15 23 65 



18 12 18 16 24 25 38 65 



a. . Counselor's presenta- 

tion of materials 

b. The opptiuido infor- ' 
malion (DAT) "arras 
of strength: for my 
son/daughter 

c. ' The Interest Inventory 

describing areas of 
interest-for my sonA 
daughter 

d. Printed materials . 
about employment 
information left by 
counselor 

e. The parent-son/ 
daughter interaction 
packet 

f. Career information 
mailed to the home: 
Cards, fact sheets, 
etc. 



It may be concluded by the results of the questions that parents were 
jmpressed with the counselor presentq,tion of tjie DAT and the Kuder Interest 
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tovotory as being essential .,„d useful informalion for the parent. ThXarenl- 
son/daughter interaetion packed ..nkcd low as did eareer edueation maUed ^ 
or lejt with the parent. 

3. What are your opinions as to the importance of the follo-^-i,^ items 
when you discuss career opportunities with your son/daughter? 
Rank Essential Useful Interesting Useless N 

•J 65 a. How long will the prep 

2 32 30 2 1 arationtake? 

•i 1 G5 b.>^ What does a person do 

3 32 24 8 in this career r 

1 65 c. Wiat must one do to 

prepare for this 

4 32 23 7 career? . 

3 65 d. 'Where must one: go to 

5 28 29 6 9 training ? 

2 65 e. What .are the chanees 

6 27 ' 29 7 o ^ °^ '^"^'"^ employed ? 

7 25 31 6 ' ^^'^'1 J*- cost? 

3 65 g. In what areas of tho 

country might one 
' I expect to find cmploy- 

8 24 ' '32 7 2 ' 

2 65 h. What are some related 

careers one might 

9 20 31 12 2 consider? 




65 i. What vocational offer-- 
/ ings leading to employ- 

ment.are available at 
the high school and 
19 32 ^ post-high school levels ? 

7 . 65 j. Are opportunities avail- 
able locally in this 
11 18 35 ft . career? 

4 65 k. What starting salary 
Is it reasonable to 
expect ? 
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Rank Essential Useful Interesting Useless N 

12 16 ^4 Q 

^ 6 65 L What sort of training 

will be expected to 

13 13 34 ^ gain promotions? 

^ 65 How much change in 
''responsibility" 
should one expect in 
tliis career over his 
employable years? 

How long is the preparation? What does a person do in the career and 
what must one do to prepare for tlus career? Where must one go for training 
all of the above ranked in the...pper five areas of interest. One area of- interest 
that ranked lo-.v was the item stating. "What are the related career opponunities 

one might consider?'' 
* 

^ 4. What was the most effective method used to reach^son^^ 
with career information during the past semester. (Please rank 1 
1 to 4, i being the most effective.) 



Rank 


1 


2 


3 


4 


N 




1 


26 


25 


10 


4 


65 


a. 


,2 


25 


19 


17 


4 


65 


b. 


3\ 


14 


15 


. 2-5 


11 


65 


c. 


4 ■ 


2 


4, 


23 


36 


65 


d. 



a. Materials mailed or left with.the parent. 



assisting the parent and son/daughter. 
The parents using the interaction ' 
packet. 

The parents attending school in a 
career program. 

Materials mailed or left with the parent rank first with parents, 
followed closely by the counselor going to the home and assisting the parent. 
Parents attendln^g^a school program ranked lowest of the suggested methods. 
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5. What ways have you used to assist your child to gain the necessary 

information to adequately explore career opportunities? 
Rank — 

1. 52 Completed some of the materials ieft by the counselor. 

2. ' 44 Encouraged my son/daughter to visit the Career Center ^ 

at the high school. ^ 

3. 31 Reviewed articles on careers printed in newspapers' or 

magazines. 

- 4. 25 Told my child about my occupation with the use of an 
'-interaction ^idc. 

5. 13 . cOther: These included:^ lalks with people; in field, TV 

career programs, open discussions, more conversations. 

6. ]2_ Worked with my child in completing a programmcd„course 

of instruction on career education. 

7. 10 Attended career education programs with him at the 

scho617 at a business firm. 

Parents completing some of the materials left by the counselor ranked as 

number one. It was followed by,thc item stating **parents encouraged by son or 

J 

daughter to visit the career center at the high school." Ranking third was the 
item '^parents used the interaction guide followed by reviewing articles found 
in newspapers and magazines. 

I 

f 

• . 

52 
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6. Which of the following items do you think might be most v,reful 
with your son/daughter in exploring career education? Rani; 1st, 
2nd, 3rd, etc.) 



Rank 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 




1 


20 


15 • 


13 


2 


3 


2 


1 


0 


A 1 


On the job tryouts 


2 


19 


15 


10 


5 


2 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Direct observation 


3 


16 


13 


11 


8 


5 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Interviews with experts 


4 


6 


7 


3 


6 


7 


11 


2 


3 


3 


I>ublications describing 



employment demands 

5 5 8 4445255- Vocational school progi-ams 

6, 5^ 1 3 6 6 5 5 '8 4 .University level programs 

7/3 7 8996510 Audio-xasual" aids 

3(0 0 6 6 6 3 6.711 Simulated situations 

9X0 5.43 83 8 8 4 Directed exploratory experi 
, ences 

On the job tryouts ranked first in identifying the mos.t useful way parents 

/* 

might explore carper education with their sons or daughters followed by direct 
observation. Interviews with experts ranked third with publications describing 
employment demands ranked fourth. 
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7. How much tiine did you invest witfc your son/daughter exploring 
careersr-talkihg about .tentative occupational goals, child's ii[ 
or dislikes— during this program? 
Rank ' 



»kes 



4' 



^' 10-15 minutes per week (average) 

^' 30\minutes to 1 hour per week (averasc) 

— i— 1 to\2 hours or; more per week (avcrf 



age) 



4. 5 d. None \ 



Sixty-four percent of the parents indicated they spent some time talldng 
with their sons or daughters about occupational infon.iation. Through the «s,o of' 
the information that was made avaiLible to the parents, parents were in a betTer. 
position to intelligently discuss a student's interests, aptitudes, job information, 
and future educational opportunities. Seven percent of the parents indicated 
th^re was no interaction at all with their sons and daughters. 

How would you react to"the length of time the counselor visited the 
home (20-30 minutes)? , ^ 

Rank 

^' ^- Adequate ' , ' ' 

2. 5 b. Too long' 

3. 2 c. Too short 

Counselors were instructed to stay approximately 20-30 minutes. This was 
sufficient time to present the necessary materials. Counselors reported in 
some cases they were detained as long as 1 hour or more answering^questions 
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about school programs that affect their child. Counselors reported the average 
time spent at the home was approximately 30 minutes. Appointments uere 
made prior to going to the home allowing parents tlie opportunity to make 
arrangeL.cnts for the meeting without any interruptions, 

10, How many visits should be made during the school year? 
Rank - ^ 
1 22.. ^a,. 3: viaitfi _ ^ .."^^ . 



2/ 19 b. 2 visits - . ^ 

31 15 c. 4 visits 
4, 6 d, 0 visits 



. ^ ^ o, 1 visit 



Counselors made four to five vfi^its to the home to accomplish the purposes of 
the program. In some cases the parents felt there was no need Iq have the 
counselor return for a fifth visit after the parents kid received the program 
information as was outlined in previous visits. Parents indicated this was the 
fir Jt lime a counselor had made the effort to info2:m the parents bout their child's 
interests and abilities, 

11. How would you describe the .contribution of the program in helping 
you understand you son/daughter? 

Rank 

1. 48 a. Very good 

2. J b. Fair 

^ 3. 5 c. Excellent 



4. 3 d. Poor 
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Sevenly-thrcc percent of the pnrcnls indicated the program' was very 
good to cxccllem in assisllnij them in makins a t'^ontribution to the bett ;r under.- 
standinpr of their son or dyughitr. In wme cases, parenla indicated llicy had • 
discusslWcareer goa:is with i'h^if'sor) or-<Ia\jghter and the parent had a fair to 
good understanding ofthuir ci'JJd's occupational aspirations. 

12. V.'ould you recommend thi.s program', be continued next year " 
60 Yes 



5 No 



. Ninety-two pfrcent of the pai-ents indicaied the program should be 
, c.Kle!idc.l for another year. Paronls werv very improssed v^Vh the career fik> 
tut -vas m.ade available to then: and the fact tlic.t the counselor would vi.sit the 
parents and diseii.ss the cliild's aptitudes and interests. 

13. How would you describe your attitude toward tlie career education 
prograin whic'n included honio visits? and school assistance ? 

Rank 

> 

J. 40 ji. Very good 

2. _ 10 b. E.x-oellent . 

3. 12 c. Fair 
4- _^3_ d. Poor 

SevenJy-six percent of the parents indicated their^ttiiude toward the 
carcfir cc!ucation prograin was very gcoO. to excellent. 
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14. As you now view your soh/daughter, wliat appears to be the best 
alternative for your son/daughter after completing high school ? 

Rank 

- a. To attend a university 
^' - 21 b. To attend a voeational sehool 
3. 5 e. To get a job 
4^ — —.7 c ._AlLoLthe-abovc 



Forty-nine pereent of the parents indicated their son or dai^hter should 
attend a university after completing high school. 

^ Summary of Data Counsciin.cr 
Technique Questionnaire 

■ Response recorded by the parents regarding their feelings toward the 
various tecliniques used in the tutor-home career program arc concluded as 
follows: 

1. Parents considered the program useful in helping them and their 
children with discussions on career education. 

2. Career guidance tools specifically Kuder and the DAT were useful 

to the parent in helping them understand their child. 

\ 

3. Guidance "tutors can present materials in a clear and understandable 
manner to parents. 
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4, Parents feel it important to ha\ e answers to the following questions 
as they discuss career information with their sons and daughters, 
liow long does it take to prepare for this career? Whore must one 
go for the training and what are the chances for employment? 

5, Materials mailed or left \vdth the parent and the counselor going' 
to the home and assisting tlie parent and their son or daughter with 
career information was ranked as the most effective method used 
to reach their son or daughter. 

6. Parents spent time completing materials left by the guidance tutor 
and encouraging their son or daughter to visit the career center at 
the high scliooL This stateincnt favored as the better way to help 
the cliild gain the career information. 

7, On the job tryouls— Direct observation and interview with cx-perts 
were considered useful in exploring career education. 

8. Parents spent 10-15 minutes per week exploring careers with their 
son or daughter. 

9. Twenty to 30 minuies was the suggested time limit for tutor to 
home visits. 

10. The number of visits to the home for counseling purpose was two to 
three visits by a counselor. 

11. The total program and the attitudes of the parent towards parent- 
child-school, the approach was stated as being very good. 
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12. II was suggested thai the program continue next year wdth 
counselors visiting the parents with career information. 

Cost Analysis 

■ The costs of the program that would be applicable to other school 
districts are reflected in three major areas: (1) Costs of the guidance tutors. 
(2). Testing, -writing-and Teproducinr^niatcrials for use-by the parent. (3) Ad- 
ministration cost. (1) The cost of the guidance tutor was set at %A. 50 per home 

contract, which was designed to be 30 minutes per vi.sit. -The home tutor pre--' 

* i" 

pared all the profile charts in advance that wore included at a cost of $4. 50. 
Each home contact was scheduled to receive up to five visits to complete the 
program, each counselor would receive five times $4.50 or $22.50. 

Six counselors were employed in this project to assist in the lutor- 
parent-studcnt program. They also assisted with making contacts to the home 
in order to gathe- data from other parents participating in tWs experiment. 
Costs for travel were i)aid to the tutors at the rate of 10^/mile 
The guidance tutors met in seminars or counseling groups to coordinate 
the interpretation of the instruments and also the program for which they were 
reimbursed. The average cost for the four to five contacts would be approxi- 
mately $26. 25 per student. 

(2) The testing program using Kuder-DAT all part of the regular 
counselors assignment and no cost was assumed. There \yas the need to assemble 
the students career file and have an extra copy available for the tutor to make the 
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home contact. The cost of each file to duplicate and as?semble is approximately 
$1.15 per student. 

Duplication of career information from agencies such as the Office of 
Employment Security was done on a Xerox 2600 Copier at a fee of 3^ per page. 

(3) Administration costs for this program required one director. Inia 
normal school operation the school counselor could organize :md administer the 
program which would substantially reduce the coat of the program. 

Conclusions 

To the extent that the findings resulting from the research procedures 
employed in this study and the assumptions made are valid, the following con- 
clusions may be drawn: 

1. Since there was no significant difference in the statisticr^l analysis 

on the assessment of career development it may be concluded that either approach 
identified in this study could be used in a career education program. 

2. Based on the differences occurring between the parents and the 
child's career information needs., parents indicated more of a need for career 
information than their sons or daughters indicated. 

3. Based on the cost of the tutors visiting parents at tlieir homes and 
the cost of the regular school counselor, in terms of face-to-face counseling 
the tutor visiting the home is approximately one-half the cost of the regular 
school counselor. t ' 
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4. Parents' reaction would conclude the program to be worthy of con- 
tinuation with guidance contacts made to the home for the purpose of explaining 
contents of a career file. 

5. Parent reaction would conclude the career file to be a useful tool 
for use by the guidance counselors, stiidcnt and parents. 

6. The- school can initiate a career program operating frorii tbe school 
with counselors assisting the parents and their children with career and guidance 
information, 

7. Parents' reaction indicated t^vo, three, or four visits to be made to 
the home by the guidance^ tutors. A 20 to 30 minute Wsit to be sufficient to 
present the material. 

8. Based on an analysis data, parents consistently have a higher educa- 
tional aspiration for their sons and daughters. 

9. Based on parents' response, the DAT and the Kudcr Interest Inven- . 
tory contain information that parents feel important to aid them in their ynder- 
standing of their child. 

« ■ 

Discussion of Finding^ 

Although no significant results occurred as the result of the statistical 
analysis some significant observations were made by the investigators, they 

arc directly related to the program and could well be part of other guidance 

f 

programs. 

\ 
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1. In-service career education programs are' essential to inform 
faculties of schools sponsoring career education programs. Faculty ■ 
members of a school fail to become involved in career education 
programs and many are not knowledgeable of a career center 
operation. 

2. A cooperative effort must exist between principal, school career 
education coordinator and media personnel and otliers assisting 

, with the career center operation. 

3. Counselors \asiting^ thc homo were accepted as an innovative approach 
to the present high school career guidance program. Parents reacted 
"This is the first time anyone Has contacted m^. at-home to heJp under- 
stand^ my child and J hope 'it can be continued. " ^ 

4. Counselors in the school program felt part of their day could be spent 
visiting the homC and working with pafenW if their assignment at 
school were re-defined. - 

5. Counselor aids could be employed to carry, out a home counselor 
program at a cost of $4.'50 per, contact (could be appUcable to other 
districts) for a class size of 350 students for a cost of less than ' 
$2,000.00. 

6. The imago- of the counselor was reinforced. A counselor doing " 
career counseling with sophomore students~face-to-face counseling 
and discussing a student's interests, aptitudes,^ and special 
abilities. ■ 
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7. Parents arc interested in career inlbnnation and should receive 
. supportive materials to help them in their parent son/daughter 
career discussions. «■ ' , 
" 8. A counseling program functioning in the^school should provide face- 
to-face counseling and provide parents, with information to help 
them be better informed about world of work requests and oppor- 
""tuniticsT'"^ ~ '^^T^ — — 

I 

Recommendations 

« 

*. • 

Tlie follo\Viiig recommendations are bAsed on the statislieal data derived 
in this study and the investigator's observation of a eareer giiidanee program 
that involved: (1) The establishing of a career center at liOgan Senior High 
School, (2) Sophomore students in an English^program providing one seme-stxjr 
of counsel 1 hour per week for 18 weeks, (3) A. staff of guidance tutors employed 
to make home visits, (4) An in-service program for all faculty of the school, 
and (5) Counselors providing career counseling to sophomore students using a 
career file. 

1. Schools anticipating a career guidance center should initiiate a 
seminar to acquaint all professional staff of the need for career 
education, 

2. Schools administrators should consider releasing the counselor 

i 

from the non-guidance activities and allowing them to make home 
* 
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contacts to inform parents of the students, ihe students' interests 
and aptitudes. 

3. Further studj^ should be undertalcen to aseertain the effect, ifany 
^ on a parent having a higher occupational aspiration than those of 

their sons and daughters" 

4. Due to the^facfrno significant difference occurred in the students' 
biQivJ^ejDJLcareer-rcaJ^ 



principles, further study is recommended, 

5. It is recommended that administrators staffing career centers use 
qualified counseling personal experiences with career counseling 
techniques, materials and programs. 

6. Career programs being initiated in schools should be integrated 
with the present programs^ operating in the present curriculum, 
such as English or social studies. 

7. Career counseling prograjii5 beginning at the 10th grade should 
continue throughout the 11th and 12th grades with Counselors pro- 
viding face-to-face counseling. 

5. Career files should be developed for use by the counselor-teacher- 
administrator, parent and student and the file be maintained and 
used each year to reserve career plans while the students is at the 
school and upon graduation or termination the file be presented to 
him. 
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9. The Director of the Career Center should initiate a job plaeement 
service with cooperation of the Department of Employment Security 
and other civic groups for the puipose of assisting students with 
job placement based on their needs, interests, and aptitudes. 



i 
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Appendix A; Career Profile Form 



Name 



OCCUPATIONAL INTEREST SURVEYS 



ACT 



2 

3. 



Kuder DD 



2 
3 



Occupational Categories (Rankings from 

ACT and Kuder) 

Social Service 
I Business Contact 

Business Detail 



Trades 

-Scrence/Teclinical 
< Arts 

Preferi-ed Working Conditioas (Student JlTiting) 



Indoor 

Working with Others 
Varied Work 
Physical Work 



Outdoor 
Work Alone 
Routine Work 
Non-Physical 



Job Values (Student Rating)* 
VI I UI VIU* 



Co-Workerj5 
Independence 
Interest 
Job Security 
Paj^ 

Responsibility 



Job Values (Parent Rating)* 
VI I UI VIU* ' 
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Afiijg hdix B; Guidnnce Siimmnr ^r 

GUIDANCE SUMMARY 

Student's Nanic - w.,.. • xt 
' l ine r view No. 

/l- Additional information requested by student? 



2. Additional information requested by parent: 



3. Counselor/siudcnl/pardnt comments: 



/ 
/ 
/ 



/ 



/ 



4. Additional help wanted': 



5. Follow-up plans: 



i 

6. Summary iir.plicati|)ns (counselor): 



7. Paront/student quelions and/or recommendations: 



\ 



\ 
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Appendix C: Job Information Series 



\ 



\ 



• \ 

Job Infornatlon Series 



AVERAGE AmtAL ^ JOB OPENINGS 55 
IN UTAH 1970-1975 



Following is a list of selected occupations and their expected number of iob 
openxnes each year. Job openings include new job openings plus replacement op^^^.g" 
ler reason" '° "^'"^'"^ their'employment'for ' 

' Occupational Title . Average Annual Job np .n^.^.c 

Accountants and Auditors jqq 
Assemblers, Eleccrical Equipment 50 



600 

50 
200 

50 
200 

50 
100 
300 
300 

50 
100 
100 



Attendant, Auto Service Station 
Barber 

Bookkeeper 1 6c 11 
Carriers, Moil 
Casliiers 1 6c 11 
Cement Mason 
Clerk, Account 
Clerk, General 
Clerk, General Office 
Clerk, Post Office 
Clerk, Shipping & Receiving 
Clerk, Scock 

Clerk, Typist \ 
Construction Worker 
Cook, Hotel & Restaurant 
Cook, School Cafeteria 
Cook, Short Order 
Cosmetologist 
Counselor 
Draftstnan 

Driver, Light Tvuck 
Driver^ Passenger Transportation 
Driver, Trailer-Truck 
Driver, Truck Heavy 
Electrician 



^ 100 
100 
200 
100 
200 
50 
50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 

Engineer, Mechanical jq 
Engineer, Operating . 200 

Engineer, Stationary jq 
Guard 
Janitor 

Key Punch Operator 



50 
200 
100 



Kitchen Worker ^qq 
Laborer, Stores 
Lawyer 
Machinist 
Manager, Office 
Miinagcr, Personnel 



100 
50 
50 
100 
50 

Material Handler jOO 



UTAH 
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Job Information Series con't 



Occupational Title * a . ^ 

^ — — ixcie Averafte Annual Job Openinfcs 

Mechanic, Auto * 2oo 

Mechanic, Diesel .^q 
Mechanic, Maintenance 
Medical Technologist 
Nurse Aids 
Nurse, General 
Nurse, Licensed Practical 
Packer, Hand 
Pharmacist " 
Plasterer and Related 
Plumber, Gas & Steam Fitter 
Porter 1 6c 11 



50 
100 
400 
300 
200 
50 
50 
50 
50 

. ' AOO 
Purchasing Agent 

Receptionist 

Research 6c Teaching Assistant (Graduate Assistant) 1000 
Repairman, Auto Body 5q 
Roofer and Related 5q 
Salesman, Insurance 

Salesman 6c Salesperson j^OO 
Secretary 

Social Worker ' 

Stenographer . ^qq 

Structural Steel Worker 
Teacher, Elementary 
Teacher, Secondary 
Telephone Operators 



50 
500 
600 
100 



Typist 

Walter 6c Waitress, Informal 
Welder Combination 

Worker, Sheet Metal "^30 



800 
100 
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APPENDIX 1 



A study to ascertain the lear.ibility of 
conducting; a career inforjnation edu- 
calion program with parents of 1 0th 
grade students at Loga.i Senior High 
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at Logan Senior High School 
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A S'J'UDY 'JO ASCJJll'JWIX Till-: FEASIBILITY OF COKUUCTIXG A 
CARKER INFOxlMATIOX EDUCATION PROGILAIM WITH 
PARENTS OF lOTII GRADE STUDENTS AT 
LOG:an SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

- IN'JUIODUCTIOK 



The pool of uncnrploycd youth in Utah years of age has increased 

sl^ificanlly from 1909 71, During 1971 an average of 28,000 people were un- 
employed in the State of Utah, This was 3 pc -cent of the labor force. Of 
this group, 1 1,500 were yoiuig people 10-21 yeai\s old. The unemployment 
rate for this group is about 13 percent or approximately twice as high as the 
rate for the total labor force. This pool is sl.r^nificantly larger than it was last 
year and has continued to grow during the past five years, not only in total 
numbers, but as a percent of the total labor k 'ce and as a percent of the total 
population of j'oung people 16-24, 

In addition to this increasing unemplojanent rate, school-aged young 
people are leaving school in large numbers. Last year the drop-out rate from 
high schools ranged from G,9 percent in San Juan County to 1 percent in Daggett 
County. ' 

Recent increases in enrollments in high school vocational education 
programs, so long thought to be an important factor in keeping young people 
In school, do not seem to have had.any appreciable impact on either unemploy- 
ment or dropping out of school. 
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The problem is (o find wnys (o improve the lot of young people, (o pro- 
vide thcni with the skills with which to make the oesl post-high sehool de- 
cisions, and thus be belter prepared to enter the.r next step in life, whether that 
step is regular employjiicnt, getting furllier training for empJoynient,^ or going 
to college. At the least, they should be siiffieiei'ily prepared to avoid dropping 
out of school or college or of remaining uno:.ipi yed because of a lack of needed 
skills or information. 

Keeent tlirusts in legislation and executive mandaic are prompting a 
great deal of env/oasis in career educational pr^^'granis concentrating on a 
world-of-work orientation and vocational guidan:e at the junior high and oven 
the elementary level. 

' Career edyijCation provides for the focus of the educa- 
tional system upoiii career development, ihereby expanding op- 
tions for individuals and helping them achieve self-determined ^ 
objectives. Career education will require sip^iificant ehanjjes 
in the total educational program. These changes will occur 
only Ihroug^h the cooperation of all educators, helped by parents 
and community leaders. (AVA, 1971) 

It is increasingly apparent that educators, parents, and the community need not 
only provide excellent skills training during a child's later secondary years, 
but that they provide early opportunities to young people to acquire the skills 
and experiences needed to make more intelligent choices as. to which specific 
work training areas they will enter, whether it be to have a marketable skill 
after high sehool or to go on and develop highly sophistiealed sldlls through 
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extensive universily post-gi-aditato education. 

Programs to f;ivc sludcnts these skills liave, begun to proliferate and 
have met uitli varjMng degrees of suecess. Mo '.t of them have been aimed 
exaXusively at the student rmd have attempted Ic provide him with l;nou ledge 
alxjut the world-of-woVk and new attitudes toward work^and training. Tliey 
are especially dcsii;ncd to acqu.aint students wiih career opj^ortunilics lliat re- 
quire less than baeealaureate level preparp^J^i. in spile of these programs, 
however, children are kw\\ leaving high scliool \\ith tlic attitude that a college 
program is the only coarse open to tlicm wliicli .vill provide a rewarding and 
economically s^.tibfying future. The fact is that only a small number (about 14 
percent) of available careers require a collcg*; level education. On the other *^nu 
of the spectrum, a regularly declining numiy.r of jobh require less tlian a liigh 
school education. The bulk of careers in our , society arc in trade and techni- 
cal fields that require from one to three yea.-s '^f post-liigh school education. 
Yet GO-SO percent of our high school graduates enter baccalaureate programs 
, after high school, ,"Mucii of the responsibility for tliis condition must be ac- 
ccpted by parents wlio,' according to some research, are wielding a great deal 
of influence over the child's career planning. This influence has generally been 
ix^ the form of encouraging the child to '*go to college and get a good education'' — 
whether or not that is the best program for that child. It would seem that if 
th^sc parents were more fully appraised of tlio real situation, perhaps the in- 
fluence they cxer.t could be changed to be in a more realistic direction. 
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It is generally aeccplcd lhal vooalional interests arc 
learned and ncccs<;u:ily refloci xho rirevious oxperienco of 
the person. Of the-o expcrienees, the early interpersonal 
relationships imdoubUHlly plav an important part (n determin- 
ing those li!;es and dislikes of tlio individual which eventually 
ciystalli/e in the form of vocational interest. Since the sini>'lc 
most corslant, continuous, and predominant influcnec in a 
pcrson\s developnteni is that of ihe parents, it is further logi- 
cal to asf.umc that vocational interests cannot but reflect the* 
parcnla* influences. (Roth, p. 1G3) 



. PURPOSE ^ 

The ulli» latc purpose of this program \\"?.\ to investigate the potcnlir 

for chanp,ing students' career attitudes and aspirations through programs of 

parent particip::tion in a career education progn m. Specifically, this study 

attempted to ^nswcr the general question of whe'Jier it could be considered 

feasible, in tht opinion of recognized experts in relevant fields, to secure the 

parents' participation in a career educational program using a variety of in- 

,slructional packets designed to develop parent/child interaction. The purpose 

j * " . . 

of the study was to ascertain whether an effective program of career education 

for parents could be deviled and carried out. Altcmpts wer^ made to answer 

the following operational questions: ' i 

1, WTial grade level students (from those in grades 9-12) and 
hence, which parents, ai^e the most appropriate target, 

2, What are the most appropriate and <^ffectivc methods that 
should be employed in soliciting the cooperation and interest 
of the target parents to participate in a program designed to 
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bi-oadon (heir awai'tne.-s of cau-ei- options for their children 
and to education op|)ortunities related to these options? 

3. Wliat are the most appropriate information, work value^, and 
altitudes about the world-of-worlc and po.sl- secondary .education 
that sliould be conveyed to iiarcnts in tlie areas of career and edu- 
'calional opportunities for their children? 

4. What are tlic most appropriate and effective procedures to pre- 
pare parents to use in interacting- with tlieir cliildren with rcfer- 
en.-e to licliJing a child assimilate knowledge and attitudes and 

'mal e decisions in c.-freer and cduciuinnal planning? 

5. \V!;at arc tlie most appropriate and effective meth.ods to use to 
Yec.?h the insiructional goals stated in «3 and ?;•!? 

6". Wlia. are the most appropriate (valid, reliable, etc.) methods 
of measuring the extent of achievement of proposed goals and 



program effectiveness? < 



ACnVITIES 



The major activities luidertalven in this feasibility study involved inter- 
viewing consultants, parents, and students to obtain their recommendations for 
approaches suggested in the parent program . Parents arid 10th grade students 
were surveyed through questionnaires and interviews of small groups of t/ie tar- 
get population to gather the daUi needed to achieve the operational objectives. 
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The consulianls conlacted v.ero experts in the fidds of advertising, social 
survcyin--, p^yeholo-y of vocations; and vocational ehoicc, as well as educa- 

i 

tors well vcrscc in adult education, measurement and testing, curriculum 
planning and re!.iled areas. • , * 

' , LOCALE 

\ * 

ThiF fo.'sibility study v.-as di rected 'lowards parents of studcnis and stu 

dents at tlie Logan Senior liigh Sehool, Logan, Ut'.h. The Logan Senior High 

Sehool has an ciu-ollment of 999 and it is the or.ly school serving Logan City- 

with a poinilalL.n of 2S, 000. Approximately lo"": of the population of Lo'-an 

/ 

i - 

is employed aruiah State University. The eity of Logan has an expanding 
industrial area and is anlieipating further grouij... There are approximately 
4% welfare ''ArDC2 cases and an unemploymonl xile of approximately -l.S, 
Chart 1. A. lurg-^ percentage of the Logali Senior High School's graduating " 
Students have attended a university. In 1969,' S3So and in 1972, 677c of the 
graduarmg students attended a university sonic place in the United States. 

PROCEDURES 

A needs survey was initiated through the use of a career questionnaire, 
(Appendix 3). Interviews were completed with parents and rt review of the cur- 
rent career education materials was made in an attempt to assess the needs of 
parents and their sons and daughters of the 10th gnide at Logan Senior High 

% - # 

* » - 

I 
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4 ' " 

CllAiiT 1 



WOJMC FOI-ICI- AND CO^tpo^•J:^•TS FOIl SK PTEM-BER 1970 
1971, 19V2 I-Oli CACHE- COUNTY-, U.TAH 



1 


Sept. , 


Sept. 


Sept. 


No. ofparenJs 


* 


197.2* 


1 071 

ly • J 


3970 


particiDatina* * 


^iMiian Work rorcc 


15, 980 ! 


15^,914 


15,300 


21 


Total Unemployed 


7G0 ; 


795 


780 


0 


Pereent Unemployed 


4.8 • 


5^ 0 


0. 1 


.0 


ioicti hmployed 


15,220 


15, 119 


14, 5] 9 


21 


/vgiiculuiral hv^ iloymcnt 


1,054.' 


1,304 


1,450 


1 


'Noiiagriculturr.i ninployiiionl 


14,1GG 


13,815 


13, 0G9 


20 


o^ii-j:.mpioj ccl 


1,44G 


],o-85 


1,400 


4 


, ioiai iNonag. Pi^yroUs 


12,700' 


12,430 


11,GG9 


- 


■VT'lr Tilt rkjfti ••?»«rv> 

i^xaiiuiticiurijlg 


2,510 


2,545 


'2,111 


3 . 


• Milling ' ' 














0 


' 0 


0 


Const ruetion 


G40 


G31 


G59 


2 


transportation, Public Utilities 


370 


392 


,33 G 


1 


Trade 

0 


^480 


2,3G9 


2,3G4 


2 


Finance,' Real Estate 


300 


313 


28G 


0 


Sci'viees 


1,400 


1,3G1 


1,274" 


2 


' Govei-nment 


5,020 


4, 819 


4,G39 


7 



♦Numbers shown are estimates. 

-The distribution of oeeupations of those parents participating in the feasibility study 
Sourec; Utah Depaxlment of Employment Security 
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School. The ciucstionnuirc:; v.crc admiiiis.icrctl to random classes of tenth 
grade ivtiulcnls al thu lo-nn Senior llit:h SL-hoo], Lo.i^:snj Vl:».h, and to parents 
of stiidentVin the lOlh grade. 

The lejith grade students were selected .is ihc target group to work with 
in a j)arcnt program for tlic following reasons: 

1* Curriculum offerings avaihihle throi.fjh the 11th and 12th 
grades can be moie realistic in toims of career education 
programs. 

2. A continued fol3o\y-up of these stu<lc»*{s can occur for the next 
Iwo years to ascertain the effectivcioss of the lOlh grade parent- 
child career education program in 'erms of the mUnbcr of stu- 
dents in the vocational program and rctainment of students in the 
10th, lllh, and 12th grades. 
A very intense effort was made by the h.^-estigaior and the consultants 
to search for commercial materials that could be used as packet materials 
for the l)arents and their children. Our efforts yielded a very limited amount 
of materials due to the guidelines previously established which required mater- 
ials to be below a set cost factor and that would include an interaction design. 
Contact was made with Educational Testing Services, Newton, M'^^sachusells, 
prime' contractor for the Home Base Model in Career Education, for the pur- 
pose of securing information that would aid our program. Their effort is 
directed toward the adult homebound group providing direction and career 



infon"..i:or: Ky ii " of 1. 1.. nr. i jv:l r)..l -.. Tlwiy pi'o^^i-am is just iK-v.m- 
Dini? im.\ ilxK-y v vvc mimiIK- lo :!>sL-l ii.s ;!i lii.U'. A review r.f llie Denver 
Salcllitc prnrrani revcnlt-c! litllc, if niiy, in forma ticii available or possible 
duplication of programs at tiiis time as their proj'ram is dc?igiied to begin in 
1974. Numerous conlacls were made with pcr.<?ons developing; career mater- 
ials. One j;pcclfieally v.-as at Iho University of Illinois, Charleston, Illinois. 
Dr. i\Iarla Peterson. Director of th.e Center of IJducational Studies, v.as dc- 
vclopinija series of self-contained units called "occupaclcs" used lo support 
concepts drawn fr)5a the needs of a career education program for junior hi-h 
students. The oc -upaclcs uerc not available for dibtribution at the time for re- 
view. 

Ai'cr rovl' wing Uic materials, it was liic decision of liic consultanis to 
prepare new packets for the program to convey information designed to generate 
interaction between school, parent, and child. The consultants felt very confi- 
dent that it was possible to design a model packet (.Appendix 2) that could be 
tested a::d modified where needed for different parent-child situations. It was 
the feeling of the consultants that many approaches (programmed units, tele- 
vision, programmed packets, visits, etc.) of different levels of abstraction be 
designed from actual hands-on activities to the written page approach. 

Consultanis for this program who collqboraled in packet preparation 

were: 

Dr. Glenn Casto, Social Director, Exceptional Child Centcrj 
Utah State University 



Dr. Austin Loveless, Professor and Acting; Hend, DcparlniCMit of 
Industrial and Technical Julucalion, Ulali Stale University 

Dr. David Stone, Professor of Psycliolo jy, Utah State University 

Di\ Wliorton Allen, Assistant Professpi Psycl olo^iy, Utah State 
University 

Dr. Keith Checketts, Associate Profe.<:<?or of Psychology', Ulali 
Slate University 

Dr. William I^lortimcr, Acting Emerilas Professor, Deparlment 
of Industrial and Technical Educaii^::, 'Jtah Stale University 

Contact was made with Dr. Dan Jones, Assistant Professor of Political 
Science, Utali Slate University, Dr. Don Carle. \ Professor and Head, Depart- 
ment of Family and Child Developmcnl, and Dr^* Carol Lambert, Associate 
Professor of Family Life and Child Dvvelopivcnt, at the onset of the ])rosram. 
At that lime they were able to give only Ihniic-d advice and assistance due to 
their very light lime schedule, but Ihcy felt tbo project to be very timely and 
feasible. i . - 

The packets were prepared by the consultants and were 'tested on 
parents and students. Parents of 10th grade students were randomly drawn by * 
selecting every fifth student from the registrar at the Logan Senior High School- 
Telephone contacts (25) were made to ask for the parent's willingness to partici 
pate in a school-parent-ehild program (Chart 1). All of the parents called 
indicated they would be willing to participate in a survey and the implementing 
of the program. Appointments were made when a parent could see a guidjanee 
-tutor. Guidance tutors (graduate students at Utah Slate University) visited 

• 
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the home lo (1) secure oiiiuium; rccjirding the usefulness and appropriateness 
of the packets prepuud by l!a- consultants, and (2) secure answers to a survey 
inslrun-icnf about careei' programs, effectiveness of the newspaper, and the 
career cards tiCx jrlisenicut. Guidance tutors explained the career program- 
how it would function, the role of the schocin in preparing the informationa ac- 
tivities and/or ..icl.eis^ the role of the parent in assisting the son or daughter, 
the rule of tlio. ^uil ur drui^^liler working iii the suggoslc*d activities, goal setting 
of the son or duug!iler--all cooperating with the parent and the schools. 'Aventy- 
one contacts v * coniplelvd of the twenty-five scheduled. Conflict in schodul- 
ing.parcnls lea\;n- for out ol touii holiday visits were reasons gi\cn by the 
parent for not being able to compleic the schedule. 

Questionnaire;" 

A total o»' J5 tenth grade siudenis from the Logan Senior High School, 
Logan, Utali, parlicinatcd in the survev. Two chi^scs of students wore ran- 
donily selected for the purpose of answering the student questionnaire (Appendix 
3). The parent questionnaire (Appendix 3) was also developed in like fom to the 
student questionnaire and was administered io 21 parents of lOtli grade students. 

The responses to the questions arc presented below. The items have 
been rewritten to make it possible to identify and compare the parent and stu- 
dent ranking. The question as it is written will include both the parent and 

% 

student item thgt normally would appear on separate questionnaires. 
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Combination of Pnront and Student Quostiomia i rc 



Parents K- 21 

Parents 
Rank Hosponycs 

1 13 



2 
3 



5 
2 



Students N=-15 

Studc-pts 
Rank RcsnoP..^es 



36 



X 



13 



0 
2 



0 
6 



25 
37 



ATTITUDES ABOUT CARKEil 
KDUCATION 

1. How would you descjibe your attituce 
toward woric: 

Woric should be an enjoyable part of -he 

total life experienee (e) of/.uic$ 

tionnajre. 
Combination of (a) and (e). 
It is important that we wori; whellK:r\>r 

not we need the money (a) of quos- 

tjonnaii'C, 

I wonlj not wori; at all if 1 didn't need lo. 



f: Jlow v.-ouldycu describe your^^'y.?"^ ^iili 

eh'ld'^ 

tude toward work? 



Work should be an enjoyable part ol Ihe 

total life ex])ericnce. 
/It is imi)orlant that we work whether i)r 

not we need money. 
I wouldn't work at all if I didn't need to. 



No 
Yes 



16 

.5 



No 
Yes 



21 
24 



3. Have you deeided what \'ou want to do for 
a career? Has your ehild deeided what 
he wants to do for a career? 
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What would be the most effective nielhods 
to (help mo) (help your ehild) with career 
information? 

My parents and the school working; together 
The school counselor 

lliero should be a special course in school 
My pa rents 

Assuming necessary information could be 
made available to me, please check the ways 
below that (I would be willing) (I could assist 
my child) lo gniji liie necessary information 
to adequately, explore career oppoilunities. 

Let someone from the school come into our 
homj and discuss this information with us 

(Work v.'Ui my parent) (work with my child) 
in iw^omplotinfi: a proc^rammed course of 
insl/uction on Cnreer education. 

Attend career education prop:rams wiilh a 
parent/child at the scliool. 

Remind me (or iiim) when a TV program on 
carrier education starts. 

Listen to my parents discuss their occupa- 
tion, (student question) (parent ques- 
tion) 'J'ell \y\y child about occupations. 

Listen to others, tell about tiieir occupations 

Below are some methods of providi^ig infor- 
mation in the home ab"Gut careers which are 
being developed by Logfin City Schools. 
Please rank these methods. Mark 1 by the 
method you think might be most useful, 
Mark 2 by the next most useful, 3, 4, 5, etc. 

*Note ; Mean score of the response appears 
in each column. 

Interviews with experts. Questioning repre- 
sentatives of occupations; career days, 
meetings. 

On-the-job tryouts: part time; summer jobs; 

Work study programs. 
Audio Visual Aids: film, tapes, slides, 

radio, television, etc. 
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* Parents Students 

Rani: Uoj^'.nnn^e Rnul; It*»<non'=^o 



4 


4.71 


2 


2. 95 


5 


4.81 


G 


5.49 


G 


5.3S 


7 


G.39 


7 


= G.29 


8 


G.'19 


8 


G.37 


10 


7.2G 


9 


4 

7.57 


9 


G.51 



10 



1 

2 
3 



8.29 



19 
1 
0 



1 

2 
3 
4 



5.47 



28 
8 
G 

3 



Direct observation: visits to \vork settinp:s. 
Directed Exploratory Experienees: Wori^ 

samples, work evaluation tasks. 
Publiealions: Books, nionoijraphs, chart ^, 

pamphlets, no\vspapers, etc. 
Profjrammed instructional materials! becks, 

work books, career kits. 
Computer based systems: computer syi- 

terns wliich store and retrieve, and 

process occupational data in respo»\se 

to individual request. 
Spithetically created work environmenl&: 

combination of stimuli and environnien- 

tal manipulaHon. 
Simulated situations: career games, rol*^ 

playing. 

> * t] 

8. Ilow much lime a week would j'ou be wiPmg 
to invest in exploring carcoj\s with (your 
parent) (your child)? 

As much, as is necessary. 

Thirty minutes 

None 

Ten to fifteen minutes. 



SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

(1) Both parent and student agreed that work should be an enjoyable 
.part of the total life experience reflecting a positive attitude towards work 

(Question 1). 

(2) Parents and students both share an understanding of the other's atti- 
tude towards work and the necessity of work in a person's life a.s indicated by the 
rankings -in Question 2. 
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(0) ]\:v: {'(■.) fclt lka their chiluivn had not dccidccl on a career, 
2] of the suidents salil ihey had not decided on a career choice (Question 3). 

(4) Both the studenis and parents ranked as their first choice, "What 
must I do to prepare for this career? 

(5) Students and parents arc in close agreement, on items in Question s 
with one exception: will it co.st?" Stur'jnts ranLd it third and parents 
ran!:ed it sevcntii. •llclated career choices I should consider" was placed last 
of thirteen choices by students. Number j ibi both groups was "Wiat must I do 
^to prepare for this carear?" 

(6) Informntion about the individual revealed identical rankings by 

both parent and .;Uidcnt. >.olh felt it necessary to Icnow what the student is s 
intcrest.ed ij), what he is good at, and liow sucojssful he will be. (Question 4) 

(7) Parents (IS) idcnti.'ied "The parcn. and school working together" 




as the most effective method used to reach the child with career information. 
Students (21) indicated that they prefer a special course in school to convey 
career information (Question 5). 

(8) Parents ranked as their first choice while students ranked it as 
their fifth choice, "Someone from the school visit the home and discuss career 
information. Parents and students ranked as their first choice "Work with the 
child on a programmed course of instniction in career education (Question C). 

(9) Ranking of the Methods of Providing Infonnation in the Home About 
Career was in close agreement. Parents identified "interviews with experts" 
as their first choice wliilc the students ranked it third. "On the job tryouts" was 
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ranked fir, I by the sludcnts ami sec ond by the parents. Audio visual aids was 
ranked third by tlic parents and fourtli by the students (Question 7), ' 

(10) How nnieh time would you be willing to spend together in eareer edu- 
cation exploration? Parents (19) ranked as nnr.iber one, **as nuieh time as 
necessary. The students (2S) pLso ranked it first from ti seleetion of A items 
(Question S). ^ ^ ^ 

Diseussion of Vindin^A's , ^ 

During, the pursuit of this feasibility sHudy, some significant observations 
Avcrc made by the inve^rtigator. They are as folloys: 

(1) Through this study it was possible to demonstrate the feasibility of 
securing and presenting to parents oareer paelceis that could be rc^ 
produced at a low cost. Four Cai ;-Pacs (career information packets) 
were used to ascertain parents' opinions- Parents were asked to 
identify llic Cari-Pac thai they fclX to be a suitable mode l for other 
packets. Their responses were as follows: 

(a) Packet No, 3 (a cosmetology instruction unit which contaiiKid 
a self-programmed form and audio cassette tape. This was 
the model n\ost desired). 

(b) Packet No. 2 (teaching interaction style received favdrable 
comments). 

(c) Some indicated a "combination of packets should be used- 
one packet fnodel would be tiring br boring**. 

\ 

(2) Parents (25) reflected a complete agreement when asked to participate 
with the guidance tutors at their home! Parents (19) did indicate they 
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would .^I'ciul all li.c iK'..-(.v;vi ry liine v.iih ihcir cliiid if c-al-u r Infor- 
malionaljwcKascs (Cari-Pacs) were readily available. 

(3) Paicnls arc most inlercslcd 'in helping their children by working 
will' the school in this undertaking-. Parents also indiealed Uiey 
would lil:c their children to pursue a program of insiruciion designed 
to help tliem through a career education unit. The students indicated 
a ^)rogram at the school to be their first choice. 

('I) Students were very eoncerned by identifying- the response, "What to 
do lo prepare for a career, " yet the.r choiec of least intcrcfA vv-a^s 

identifying; related cnrecrs in the ov.miI their first clioice was not 

( 

atUiinablc. This points out the need for more career information and 

nvctliodoloijy needed to help a child .n-rive at his chosen occi^)aiion 
I 

and identify ciltornatc occupations. 
(5) l^ujcnts and students participated in a "hands on'* cxpericneaat Utah 
Slate University. This was a laboratory' experience where students 
jiarticipatcd in many areas of activity. Example: a studeni riveted 

1 - . 

some aluminum i'- the aircraft shop. Parents were most imp;^-esse4 
: vyith this activity and other activities. The responses to the questio^-^ 
n|airc cited "on-the-job, field trips, and interviews" as the better 
r^cthods to learn about jobs. Ktore of thege activities could be im- 



/ 



P 

(6) A 



enientcd as laboratory activities at jJSU, 



/ 



cthods using audio-visual techniqiaes were ranked third by students 



aid fourtlfby parents. During the project, cable TV Was tried and 
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revicwcl^t^ a limited number of parents^ The commenls 

were *'an excellent to very good approach to inform mc alx)ut job 
skills and career information/^ Responses from viewers on cable 
TV staled a **{jreat way lo inform me about jobs, " Audio cassette 
programs were used in the Cari-Pacs and were ranlied no. 1 when 
Ihcy accompanied a self-contained programmed instructional unit, 
(7) Parchts exp"ressed a need for a career program lo'help their cljil- 
dren and a desire tjo be involved in career decisions that would 
rcrtlistically aid Ihfcir child. , They also expressed an interdst and 
praise for the Logan City Schoors pa» cnt-child feasibility itudy in 
caiecr educalipn. 



SUPPORTIVE ACTIVITIES 
No. 1 - Radi p: An atlcnipl was made to use radio /Inedia in disseminating 

' " " / ' .■ • 

informajion about career education programs in^ Logan City .^Oa November 28 on 
both radio .stations (KBLW and KVNU) 20 minutes was provided to discuss career 
education and the need for the increased parental involvement in a school-son or 
daughter program. The time of the broadcast w^as 9:00-9:20 a.m. on KBLW and 
10:00-10:20 a, m.'^n KVN^. KBLW shows a survey indicating 50% "of the valley 

r 

listen to their sUition. A spotchcuk following the show indicated 257o of the ^ 
people polled heard the program. 
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« 

l<o.*!i - AikHo \'?-;vki1 ; ^ Vitk-<) lai^ed career pro-nims were placed on the 

Korllicrn ri.jli CahlcT sv.slcjn Wcdnc^niay, December 13, 1972, from 9:30 a.ni- 

* • t » 

to 11:30 a.m- for the purpose of tcvlin^j the con.] nlibility of ccjuipmcnt and' to 

secure a rtaction from a \Icwini;' audience. The weather channel was interrupted 

and used for the tuorhour period. A pre-arran^; ;d viewingjuidfCNnce wa^ con- 

tacled at tlie Loi;an §eniur liii;h Sehcol and they were asked to react to flie 'J'V 

proi^ram as to tuc conicnl Cein^ interesting, its poc.sible use at homC, whc at 

school, and m a means of i>ro\iding information about careers. Their reactions 

in all cases rei;istered from ''Exeellent" to ''Vc:r>' Good/' Prior to and after 

^viewing time the cable company solicited respon^'cs from the viewing audience 

asking viewers to call the cable company. Personal reactions registered v.crc: 

"Great, where can I get a job as a power sewi::.; machine operafor?" ox- 

ccllcnl way to. show peoj)lc and tell tlicm what ii going on in ir.dv.slry, " "I 

would rather kjiow the temperature so I can fin' ^h my Christmas shopping.'' 

The video tape^ were prepared locally in the Modc-O-Day garment factory and 

the Budge Medical Clinic under the direction of Larry Petersen. Since this 

was the first time for an educational institution in Logan to use thc-cablc system, 

it proved to'be^vcry usefujl and has the capability of reatihing at the present 2-100 

homes in the Logan area.: TV' teacher guides were prepared to aid the vi^jlco - 

career progrj^ms (Appendix 5); 

No* 3 - Programmed Instmctional Materials : A programmed instinc- 

ft 

.lional package was developed using an'audio cassctle recorder which played back 
an interview with a cosmetologist. The programmed study unit was answered 
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while the puivnl and ^on or tl:iu;;!ilcr lislcnl\l lo'thc Uipo- describingjiie job of 
the eoslniclolo^^ist. Other i)roi,r.\in materials \\ere found to be available for 
future programs (Appendix 1). 

No. 4 - Direct CT^'. iM'val inns :* Direct obaervalion was undertaken with a 
father and mother and their sons anci dau:];hters. Fifteen parents participated in 
visits to the LDS llorsintal, Wurlil/.er Plant, Cossner's Cheese Plant, Ilesstoi. 
Kquipn^ent Company, and Mode-O-Day Sew*- Center for the purpose of vicwin.^ 
industrial areas and to see the actual bus* jss in opemtion. These persons 
visiting thci^e ureas were first oriented to those things they should know when 
eonsidorinii' W s oeeupalion as one's chosen worl:. 

No.- 5 - Direct Kxt)l»^rato r v Expericnees : llands-on activities were pro- 
Yided by rAin:c.'ou3 c!cparl:::cr.t:; at l!ta!; Slate Univercity, Tv.enly parents par?'ci- 
pated v/ith sluOents in engine repair, herlicullure, meal culling, woodv.ork,<3<iero- 
and auto nicclKiniesjjrograms, A very high percentage of parents indicated l^y^^ 
approach to learning about careers was ''great, " 

No. 0 - Riblications: During the month of November and December, 
1972, a number of articles appeared in the Herald Journal and it was ascorlaincd 
llial approximately GO?^ of the people subscribing to the paper read the articles. 
Advertisement cards were developed and mailed to all those parents interviewed 
'prior to their interview, (Appendix G). The cards were considered to be most 
effective in conveying a message describing problems involving career education. 

No> 7 - Meetings ; General meetings were not held although they were 
Considered. Consultants and others of the staff of the Logan Schools felt that 
less than 15Cc. would attend. Other supportive evidence was considered and it was 
Indicated the meeting would not be effective at tfiis time. 
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' ' The follonini, conclu^^joiis may le drawn l^isod on the findinf;s and ob- 
sCiTvations that occurred in this study: 

!• The parents' and studeni's attitude tonards work are in agreement 
thai work slioulJ bo an enjoyable part of life, " - 

2. Parents nnd students indicated a definite need for a career information 
program designed to lic^ln a ehiid mal;e a reali/iic career choice. The program 
could be either at liomc with a pa refit or a sj^celal class on careers at school, 

3. Career information pael;ai;c.^ can be .uccessfully developed for parjrt 
and child intvidotioii using a variety of method^,/ interviews, hands-on aetivites^ 
field trips, audio visual-TV-audio cassette, anc' filmslrip approaeiics. The Cnr^^- 
Paes could be used either at home by the parc .t and child or at school^^y a 
teacher and a student, 

4. The preferred arrangement as indicated by parent response was the 
parent working with the child at home using Cari-Pacs with a guidance tutor 

w 

0 

avaiTable to visit them when'needed for the plirpose of career eoimsel. 
; 5, It was the eonscfnsus of consultants and parents that a program be de- 

signed lo help parents understand their child's interests and aptitudes and how 
they rcTate to career opportunities Jn the world of work. This could be devel- 
oped and successfully operated by the schools working with the parents and their 

* % 

^ * child. • ' » ■ 
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C. II uns the cun^^ei;.-;u.^ ni i!ie coiikisKmiIs ami i>aiXMils that n j)ro;irani 
be developed on earecr educalioii so par^lTs^will have an cx])o^ure lo the many 
faeels of eai'ee) edue;rlion. 

7. Parents indieated that their chikircn have not made a career ehoiee 
by the tenth <rrKie. The parents* advice and influence on the child either direct 
or indirect necun to be reinforced with career materials and information that Is 
current and ir"ormative, 

8. The tenth grade sludunls v/cre identin( d by the consultants as tl\e tar- 
get group, taunts arc in a belter position to : date work e.\pcriences lo the 
child and childivn arc most desirous of securing work inforniation and e.\peri- 
cnccs. A chiUi's plans about w*ork can be influenced by parental counsel in re- 
gards to wor\ c.S:pericncc and possible vocalioi.r-l programs for the child in . 
grades 11 and ?2, • 



RECOiVIIMENDATIONS 
, Based on* the findings and the conclusions of this feasibility study, the 

? ■ 

following rcconimcndat^^ons appear to bo in order. * 

' ' • * «. 

1. The heed apparent for^'h career education progrhni designed^ to help 
parents and their children understand the child's role as he selects, prepAres, 
and enters an occupation of his choice. The need has been expressed by tlij^^r- 
cnts and students and this would suggest a program to be developed and operated 

by a local school system for the- purpose of involving parents and their child in 

t * 
a parent-child career education i.upgram. 
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2. Parent.--, uvA y-duk'n'.^ a-rccd on a number of niulio-visiial appronclifs 
to be u. v^l in 'I \ u\iv.-c' il '-.v/huol caivcr CiUicaiic^n u\ok\o]. This would .v-uo.s<^'?t 
thai a local school system desipi career curriculum materials usim; the prc- 
viouf.ly ranl;cd nul'^uds and ajjply them in the dissemination of career informa- 
tion to ifie pareni-chiUi program, 

3. Career packets dc.^if;ncd to crci^te cliild interaction with parents we/c 

developed in this study. It would be the recommcndalic. Uiat a local school di^« 

triet e:<i)and tlie .Icvelopment of the career information pacl;cts for use by par- 

« 

cnts, a child, n- a student ta satisfy the need for career information. , 

4. Based on the review of literature, aut';orilics have staled tlic need u 
involve parcnU: in a career education pra;»;ram wliich will definitely lend to the 
success of a Kle i)rogram for children, Many career education programs aro 
in oj)eration wit; out tlic parents' involvement or awareness to the undertaking. 
This would suggest a research study be initiated to assess the effectiveness or 
those programs in operation without parent involvement. 

5. The real effectiveness of the parents' role in aiding the child needs 
to be ascertained for the purpose .of providing evidence about future career 
programs. Results of such an undertaking would be available to provide direc- 
tion to^oUicr programs as needed, such as the Denver Satellite Project which 
is to begin in 1974 on career education, the Home Base Model on career educa- 
lion, Newton, Massachusetts, and other institutions interested In parent partici- 
pation in career education programs. This suggests a school district carry on 

a research project with the parent, child, and school and make an assessment 
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of the puivntal iiajncl on the clu'lir.-? career c!eveh>i)!!ienU 

C. Admini. ir.ttor.^ of local school systems are seeking allernale ways 
of invohinr; par< nts in llie leaching pre. Jss so they could assist in the leaching 
of their o\ni chiM:cn. Parents need to assume more of this responsibility in 
helping with the ^.-hild's education. This su{;i;ests a full s.*alc prot»rani for 
parents and thci • clnhiren be initialed in a local school district with parents, 
chikUvn, and 'chool personnel parlicipatiny and tc assess the effect of the 
parcAlK' role in tlic CciuciUionnl process. 
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APPENDIX 



Samples of Career InformaLion 
packages and outlines 
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An Intcrnctica Packace 
for Parents nad Child 



\ 

CARli;\vR ED'JCATION 



Subjccc; COSIO'OLOGY 

A 



; 

LogaJ City Schools 
Logan, Utah 
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INTKODUCriON: 

to be used by u pnrunt and a son or a dau£;h';cr. Tliis 
Instruction pncket contains a booklet and a cassette 
tape. The taped program consists of art interview with 
a person er.plnyed as a cosn:ctolosist- Tnis prograr.:ned' 
booklet contain; a series of frames (questions-answers) 
^ that impart new knowledge and causes you to r^-'yiew 
previous inforr.ation. Writing answers to the state- 
ment is the wr.y you Icnrn frou this prograni. If you 
follow the insuructions, you niay not real??.? chat you 
are studying. 

DIRECTION'S: 

Both parent and a son or a daughter should 
complete the /o: lowing packets. The procedures 
for marking and answering the frames are as follows. 
Example: . ' 

1. The shape of the world is ^ 

2. The woi-ld flat. 

Is is not . * , 

After answering all the questions, return to the 
beginning of the questions, open the flap, and 
check your answers against those found under the 
folded flap. Count, the number correct and pltfce 
l/«t the end of this program on the follow-up 
form. 

I 
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MATIIIIIALS: 

1 cassette plny-bnck .unit "Panasonic" 

1 cassette tnpo 

2 pro^irara packets (one for each partiJ^ant) 
2 j)cncils »s ^ 

i TIMF. RI;QUI!U:D: 15-20 ninutes y 



OBJIXljVrl: To be able to identify job requirements 
''for a person v/orkin^^; as a cosmetologist. 

DIRi:CTl-0:;S ^ Ycu :-.hould bo ready to begin v;ith 
the cas5^6ttc ii. the recorder. Proceed' v;ith the* ' 
following. . 

1^ jSit^dovn- and* relax. 

2, •Undert.tand the inStiMctions Xo'r marking 
the prcgram. Jill in the blanks as you 

^ listen • 

3. -Place the volume control at a setting of 5. 

'"^ - A^^^^sh the play button and listen cloTsely. 

♦ * ■ » 

Read the itetil quickly and p rovj.dc answers 

to the questions during the presentation. „ 



C 
0 
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M 

Z\ 

T 
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A 

C 
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T 



Prot'ran;inpi 



Instvucti< 



^ Self 
Learning 



Do not raise tnc flap until you arc re^'ady to check 
your answers. * ^ 



♦ J 



. log 



2* CosT.uLoloc.y cn]ls for a pvrGcn \:\\o is 



2. artistic 



3. VHint kind of t mining is needed to be cor. 
a cosnctolcji.st:: 

^Hrs/l)ay 

' l)ays/vrcck 

Konlhs/Ycar 



A. Where is trainins available? 



5. Rcquirc:..ents to get into the training: 



3, 8 Hr^/Day 

5 Days/Wee' 
* 11-12 Mont: 



University 

5, High Schoo. 

Good Moral 
Character 



6. A license 



needed co hold a job. 



is is not 

?• A practical and written test 

is is not 
aduinislered in the exai^jination period. 

8. To start a business in cosraetolo^y wou^d 
'\ co§t ■ " 



^Icrbal skill 



necessary, 



>. ^ , is is not 

10. The physical Requirements for this job arc 

a ' back and legs.. 

!!• The work requires sonconc vivo is dedicated 

«nd ; . ^ 

12. The tiring phase of this Job is 

•J : ' ' r ' ' • 

13. the training program for this job is 
* « 

^ year. 



6^ is 



7. 5s 



8. $18,000 

9. is 

10. strong 

11. creative 

12. shampoo and 

setting 

13. 1 year 
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i4. the bccinnlnc iiicor.o for tills job rdngcs fron 



J5, llicrc I ^ 

^ arc iiro nac 



• * 
arcns of spcci-slination. 



16. There arc r^i:itcd jol)2> sych as 

, - • 

!?• Wigs are !-c-lping the profcsi:ion since they need 

a • 

Updnriiig \ci\y Kkill is done 1^/ attending 



19, Ate 



xs xs not 



20. There 



a factor • 



a large turn-over in tliis 



xs xs not 
profession. 

21, Sources" of jcy^inrormation arc from 

* and 



22. A person working 



gain much 



can cannot 
satfsfact3.^n fronj this work. 



23. 



This job * . 

docs does not 
'education. 

The hours [ long. 



require a college 



2A. 

25. Strong legs 
26. 



are arc not 



required. 



are are not 



A person 



work on weekends.^ 



will will not 

'You arc finished. Return to Question 1 and 
check your answers with those found under the 
answer fold. Count the number correct and 
pljce on' the next page. 
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i4« llOO/WccI:. 
to. • 
$300/week 

15^ are 



16. sales 



17. scttins 



18. shows 
clinics 
trade 
inagaziinr^ 

1?. is not 



20. is 



21. counselor 
Enployif:eiv^ 
^ Securit 

22. can 



»23. docs not 

I 

24. are 

25. are * 

26. will 



ricnsc coiiplctc till*: slu'ct. ^ 



How laany questions did the child gel correct? 



Would you liice norc information about cosine tolofj? 



Yes Uo 

Sources of infornntion are the school counselor, Dopnrtr.:ent 

Employrnonr Security, private beauty college, OTAT Trade List 
• ( 

Salt^Lahc City, Utah. 

4 

Complete the following: Parent and child please check the folic: 

i^cms. ^ 

Tnis cor,n:^:olo3y packet has helped r.e describe the: 

YES NO 

iJ^'CUlry requlrenents 

i 

. 2. job description • 

♦ 

3. advantaj^cs of, the j'ob^* ^ 

A. education requireruCHts 

5. ^fealary offering . - 

6, alternate occupation 

?• sources of occupation ^ . 

information ' ^ - * 



8. disadvantages of the Job 

9. physical demand 

;lO, Would you like this job? 



Ill 



Instructional Module 

39 

P«nrcnt-Ch?M Curccr !:,\p]oraticn ' 

Jnt locluc lion 

Mien ycu master this set of materials you will be able to discuss 
with your son oi :lauchter and help hi:n beco;..e no re avnrc of the nany careers 
open to him. In Joing so you will be expanding your son's or daughter's 
horirons in ihe -areer information area in an organized, neaningful way. You 
will also be giving him tools to explore career inforr.ntion on his own. 

r 

Object 3 VP : To be nhle to dis cuss with the chil.i the daily work tasks of 
a pare nt. 

Ins true tlonr; 

In planning your time with your son or daughter you need sokc guide- 
lines to follow. Consider tho^e materials as your guidelines to career 
exploration- Y'-u are now about to begin an instructional sequence, Tlie 
language you use in the script may sound different to ycu. It is based on 
the following i^rii.cipJes: 

1. Strong emotions are sometimes raised v;hen parents instruct children. 
Tlie script is designed to prevent fhis. 

2. Wc want to reinforce or praise the child's corjr.ents. Therefore, in 
the act of answering, you will say "good". 

3. The script will follow a sequence in looking at your occupation 
which can be follo:(cd^^^ looking at other career areas. Tliis % 
session will discuss the following:. 

Iff 

a. Identification of occupation 

b. 'Job analysis ^ 4 

c. Equipment, hardware, or special machinery used. 

You need only six more rules and y6u will be able to tiandle any 
♦ instructi^|nal emergency. Tlicy arc: 

1. S'tick to your scrJptf This will ensure that you follow the 
instructional tsoqucncc. 
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\2. Avoid any statcn-jnts which arc derogatory of the child ^ person, or 
'y occupation* . ^ 

^ > 
^3*^ If stronj; criotic:^!:. are shov;ii, cor:; unlcate underr.tnndin/; only by 
statint;, ''Ve^j, you ^.re partially correct.'* Don't lecture or find 
fault. 
# 

A. ' PraiiJC your son or daufjitcr for rer»pcndins. Don't lecture if he 
finds it hard to respond. 

5. Have a well ectnblished time in which to conduct your instruciio.i j1 
sequence.^ 

6. Don't be afraid to use the resources of your school counseling 
profiram if you have questions. Encouraj^e your chilcf to utilir^e 
their services also. 

Step 1 . Plan^for an instructional sequence which lasts no more than 15-'0 

minutes. About 20 minutes appears to be a suitable length of tir.e for 

getCing and maipjairunc interest. 

S top 2 . Be si.*-c you vndorstand thoroughly the career inf on.-.aticn area to be 
presented before you begin. • 
Session No. 1 : 'Explain your role carefully. Say, "I have been asked to 
explore spme career inforr.ation areas v;ith you. I 'volunteered because I 

think it is an inportanl part of your education. Let's make our 20 :ninutes 

» * • * 

together as useful as possible. Let's begin by exploring my job. Later wt. 

will consider other areas." » 

Parent Information 

To prepare a youth to maTcc a tentative occupatiohSil choice, the requirc- 
loents for a successful worker in that occupation must be identified. These 
requirements usually fpll into three main categories: 

1. The knowledge required of a succcssfuTiworkcr in that occupation. 

2. Tlic ability he riust possess (examples: manipulative, speaking skills) 

3. Behavioral characteristics he must display (examples: outgoing, ^ 
^iggrcssive, reserved) 

A broad pattern for t-^nalyzing your occupation with your son or daughter 

(or any occupation where appropriate) should include a review of the following 
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nine major ^rcas: (vrito dowii and dlsctus Jd*^aa under each iten If 

appropriate 'to your occupation).* 

A. Say, "Uliat do you Uiink 1 do at Juy place of enployment?" 

H. If , your son ar dp.ushtcr rospc-iids with tho correct description, 
say "Cood!" ^ 

C. I£ he fiivcs an incomplete nnv.;cr or ""ails to respond, describe 
tW trishi? you do in your daily occupjtlon. 

D, Say, ''IIcw let's do an r.nnly.sir. of ny job. VJo cr.n do one tor^crlier, 
then later you \;ilJ be ^bju to d-o yi»!:r ov:n for oilier areas you :nay 
be interested in." 



Nine Major Areas for AnnJyr.in/ nn Cccunati on 



1. .Related science, ir.nther.atj'cs, and psyclioio 
that is needed in your job. 



Such as: 

Coniputinj; interest 
Figuring cost of r,ate:fal 
Reacting; i;ifh people 
Desii;n5nr; structure 



2. What equipment, tools, Instrur.ents , and* 
materials do you use on your job? 



Such as : 

Operating a backhoe 
Operating a calculator 
Operating a .dentist drill 




3. Wliat t-afe practices and work precautions 

must be considered in your job? * Such as: 



Working with high vojtage 

equipment 
Operating equipment around 

others 

Wearing special safety clothes 
Working around atomic reactions 
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A. Mint special */orh li*!hll-: raid alliLutk-i; 
nrc nocor.;::*ry f*»r your 1c»!i? 



42 

Such 

Rctulnr r.larling aivJ quitLin: 

tiiaeu (8-'5, cic.) 
Pimctualil y 

Cooperation viih follow 
worker?; 



5. Arc Lhcrc any special physical capabilities 
needed for your job? 



\ 

Such as: 
Lifting heavy items 
Long periods of scr^'ding 
VJalking 

Good eye sight ^ 



6. WiaL special occupational terninologj 
does your job require you to learn? 
List son:c of the special terms . 



Such as special terns or 

words used by; 
Doctors 
Lawyers 
Fanners 

Auto Mechanics 
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7. Do you need tt) use specifications, * 
clinrts, tnblcs, crr.phs, nnd drawing-. 
In your job? Identify. 



Such as uned by: 

ArclilLe cLs 

Mechanics 

Guilders 

Draf tni.icn 

Surveyors, 

Computer Pro^.raM.or: 



8. Kinds of interpersonal relationsliips 
encountered on your job: 



Such as those neede^l by: 

Salesmen 

Doctors 

Teachcrr. 

Barbers 

Cos me t ol o{:i s ts 
V/aitresses 



9. Wiat "hand novc:/ont" practices and 
skills docs your job require? 
Lis t then. 



Such as special hand skill 

required of: 
Draftsmen — - 
Surgeons 
Cairpenters 
Musicians 



Now take a mordent to review this session with your son or daurlitcr 
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Outline; 
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Session ilo. ?; Use the santc iu:;tiuction3 you did for ihc previous session* 
Sto;» 1 , In a previous discussion v;e r.naly/.cd luy job uitli rcnpccl to the 
ckiljr. I needed, l\w kricr.vlc dr^o I iic^-dcd, nnd f.nctclnr bHiavloral charnct.eristics 
needed. Say, ''Do you have any furUicr cjiJcr»Lien.s or coMntents about these 
things?" Answer if your son or daughter l\as a (jiicrr.tion. If it is a question 
you cannot answer, say,^"l*]l have to find the* an.vvcr," and then check '.%'ith 
a school counselor. 

Step 2 . Say, 'UMe.re would a person learn th?. things we listed in the 
analysis?" Cot your son or dau[;hier to respond if possible. After their 
response say, "rood," and then you explain iho training requirements they 
my have overloo':cd, (Be brief.) 

Step 3. Say., "vrnere can a person f^ct the trc^ning to do my job?" Let him/her 
respond and Uien you add to their response if necessary. 

St€y A. Say, "ho., much would it coc>t to net the necessary training to start 
as a beginner pad how ]ony v;ill it take?" Aj;,.in let liim/her respond and you 
add what needs to be added. 

^tep 5 . Say, ''''^laL are the advantages and disadvantages of Vi\y job as you 
see thens?" Acceirt any ans\;er the child gives by saying, "Yes, and a good 
way to do this for any occupation is to use a simple thing called force 
JEicld analysis. Let's do it for ny job. On one side of this paper v;e'll 
list forces for entering my occupation and on the othpr side forces against; 
then we can see them clearly." Coniplcte the graph below starting with his 
suggestions and adding your own. 

For Ap.ainst 
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S<'S«<on NV >. 3 : 

a • 

Stop 1. Introdiict ion - Ruiltl <n prtvioi:i; luo sor.r.ioiis. 

Vlj pj,'. Say, ^''.."i. l r.'v •»< oi;; r c-n-*, • r:^ yi-i! Cin think ojf . Chat fit in 

V 

the sane catoj^ory as mine?" After yov.r rjca (»r dau^jliter rei;ponds, say, 
"Yes, and here are so:::c othorr;.** OAni then.) 

Say, "V'liat ^ e Ifavc just cor.pJclod is a career cluster. We can do 
others by coins ihrough. the followini; steps/' 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. ' • . 

Step 3 > Say, "llw that we're taken a^bricf loci; at my job, do you think 
you would be intorc£.tcd in doing so:nethin[; li^o it yourself?" Respond to 
cither a yes or no answer with the follovinj;; vjuestion, "VJliy?" Kespoiid to 
his cxplanctio't vitih "Good, you already have vH«f,un thinl;in£; about the 
kinds of oecup^^ions you mi<;ht enter. Let's cvy looking at another area 

^ . (Set a definite tin^e) . You can use the skills you 

have developed in looking at my job to look at other possibilities." 
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0UTLir:i. 

Sosf^jon Uo. m; Labor Uniuni. ' 

(If fathcrV. occi:paLlo:i i:; not cue that i<: union: licd, portinent 
Inrormntion will need to be providod to maka Lliis >.c<.r.ion nejuiincf ) 

I. Typicnl Occupation Kcquiring Union :kfinbcn;hip 

A. List of unions active in local ai'i^n _ 

~ ^B, List of unions active at the state level ^ 

II. How a Person Joins a Union 

III. Advantages and Disa.dvantases of lioloasin^j to a Union ~ 

IV. Cost Involved > 

Session Ho. 5 : Frjployer- Employee Relations 
I. Introduction 

> 

A. Importance of en:ploycr and employee relations 
II. Factors affecting good er.jployer-eniployce relations 

III. Mxliat an empl n-oe needs to do to maintain ^;ood relations with his enpi^yer 

IV. What an employee needs to do to maintain good relations with his fellr..; 
workers 

Session No. 6 ; 
I« Introduction 

• A. Have son/daughter identify a tentative occupation 

II. How .an occupation affects: 

A. Where a person lives 
-B. Friends 

C. Vocabulary 

D. » Social status 

III. Overall life style affected by career choice 

IV. Outcomes of work that exist in our society - . 
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APPENDIX 3 



Quest):<?nnnire: 

Parent forn. and Student fprm- 



.«- 
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ATTITL'Di.r, AlXiL'T Cm'A R LDUOVilO:; 



y. ...x^, , 



yotir ntULuvIc io\:av<i t.-or:;: 



c. UU- =ho„M be an onJoy.Wc part of .),, ,„,„i ufc oxp.rionco. 
3. .l»vo you ,ocl.c.d ,..„„. >.ou .o do tor iarcl/^-,, 

"o\- :ri';js.-;r - ^0^... 

select an.l prepare for a career?^ • l»elpxns you best 



This inforr:at:ion 
would be: 




Infofiaation about Careers 



Diroctions : Place m -f^ -i 

^lace «n m the appropriate box 



•I, .11 

This in£orr.:ftCion would be: 



a. V.1,nc dooy a person do this- caro-r' 

b. ^ lj?hat aro. the chancpi: of being en,plov.d? 

c. opporcunx.ies available locally i„ this career? 

d. Miat nmst I do'to prepare for this career' 
How lonn iM*n fUr. : . ^ 



* r— ^f^w*.^; I.UI. LUIS < 

o. Uo... loan Ml the preparation take? 
1: vmat will it cost? 
8. «.ere mkt I jo to get the trainlnc? 

fi"nf:±rn?o ' -«o.,ably expect to 

=3-.; ±£:tl^~- --enable to e.,eet 

career over „y cplovaWe y^ar'^ ' ^" 'I'"' 

, H.at sort training „iu hj. expected to gain proration.? 

Information about'\he Individual 

a. W,at an I really interested in?. 

Wiat would I be aood at? 
c. Jlcr./ can I know if I „iu be succossfuiv 
J. M,cn do I really ucc,l to mUo n.y dJcl.si'on' ' 
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directions: Circle the appropriate answer. 

* 5. WliaA \.*culd Lc the ino*,t effective Lvelhods to lie 1^^ me with career 
information: ^ 

a« the j^cli/ol cou:i:>c]or 

b. there ..!:oi:]d bo a special course in school 
c/ T-y parei!«s ^ ^ 

d. ay paren.-: and the school vorking tocether 

6. Assuraing nercst^ary infornaticn courd be made avaiJablc to ne, 
please check the ways belpv chat I would be villinc to gain the 
necessary i:ifornation to adequately explore career opportunities. 

a. Rcrdnd :e when a TV program on career education starts. 

h,. Attenxl career educTition proj;,rar.s with a pr.rent at the school. 

c. ^J-ct soir/'Oiic fron the school cor.:e int - horr.e and discuss 

this lr..ormation with us. ^ 

d. Listen no j.a' parents discuss their occupation, 
c. Listen, to others about their occupations. 

£. Work with Hiy parent in complctinf; a programn:ed' course of 
instruction on career education. 

7. "Below arp 5;o..,e methods of providing infcn ation>in the horx* about , » 

careers whi :!i are being developed by Log.'M City Schoo]s. Please \ 
rank tliesfe" mtihods. Mark 1^ by the noihod you think niitht be most 
useful. Ma:-; ^ the ne>:t r.ost useful, 3, 4, 5, etc. 

a. Publications: Books, nonoi;raphs, chaits, pamphlets, newspay»ors, etc. 

b. Audio Vjsual Aids; Filrns, tapes, slides, television, radio, etc. 

c. ProgriiK^.T.o:d Instru^:tional riaterials: Bojks, workbooks, career kits. 

d. Computer biased Systers: Compi:ter systorp.s which store, retrieve, and > 
^ process cccupational data in resp^onse to individual 'requests . 

e. , Interviowi. with Experts: Questioning rcprcscntativofi -of occupations; 

Career Days, meetings. 

f. Simulated Situations: Career Games; Pvole Playing. 

%. Synthetically Created Work Environn-.ents : Combination of stimuli and 
envlrontnental manipulation. 
• h. Direct Observation: Visits to \cork settings. 

1, Directed Exploratory Experiences: Work Samples; Work Evaluation Tasks 
j. On- the- Job Try out: Part time; summer jobs; work-study progr;!:;;is . 

'J 

8. How much time a week would you be willing to invest in exploring careers 
with your parent? 

«• none 

b. 10-15 min. 

c. 30 min. 

d. as much as is necessary ^ 
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/mruu::s auo'jt dwrMx j-oucavio:: 

!• Ho:/ vMuid you dcjcribe your ratiiudc t^::o.rj/;;arI:; • 

a. It is jwporta^ that \:c \;ork \;het!:(r or not \:o nc^d tho-iosu-y. 
b* 1 vouJjIr.'i: work at all if I didn'v ncc.d to. 

c* Kork f.houl'I l e an crij.>c;ble pavi of the loral life 0:1.0: ieucc. 

2. How vo-ild you describe your child's aiti tudc -loi.'nrd work: 

It is ji:portant ihaL \:c: uork whr^ihcr or not \:e need the troncy. 
/b. I vould-.i'i \;ork at all if I dic'i i need to. * > 

c. Uork should be an enjoy-ble part ')f the total life cxju-rience. 

3. Has j'our child decided what he wants to do for a career? 

4. Here are sor.c kiiAc of questions often asked. Which of thes« rep-- 
resent the kind of Information which vo.:ld be -useful in helping 
your son or dau[;hier best select and prepare for his career?. 



This inforr.ation 
would. be: 
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Information About Careers 
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a« 
b. 
c. 
d« 
c. 
f. 

h. 



J- 

k. 
1. 



a. 
b. 
c. 



Khat -does a person do in th:''. career? 

vrnat are the chanees of be?n2 ^nployed? 

Are opportunities available locally in this career? 

Vfhat nust I do tcf prepare for this career? 

How lonji will the prej^aration take? 

What will it cost? 

Wliere nust I go to get the training? 

In what areas of the country might I reasonably axpect 

to find employment? 

What kind of sadary increases is it reasonable to. expect 
as a starting salary? 

What kind of salary increases is it reasonable to expect? 
VHiat arc some of the related careers I wight consider? 
How much change in "responsibility" should I expect in this 
career over tny employable years? 

^^hat sort of training will be expected to^galn promotions? 

Inforir.ation About the Individual 

Wiat is my child really interested in? 

What v;ould he be good at? 

How can he know if he '11 be successful? ^ 

When does he really need to make his docisJon? 



./ 
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a. the nc'uul coup.::clor 

l>. there !JK-uld lio a spccini course- in 5;c!ioo].' 

a. Rcniud bin w!.c:. . TV procmn on career oclucatio. stnrls. 

b. At. end career ech-.c.tion pror.rnr.s with hiu at the r.chooi; 
^et ..;^;,oonc frc:.. the school cor.e into our hon:e nnd discdsc 

.d. Tell oui- child .-bBut my occupation. 

c. Tell otl.ers about r.y occupation". 

£. Work with my child in completing a prograr-ned cour<:o of 

instn.ction on career education. / 

1 • ■ • 

caJeor'7..-'rr.V'':'^''' °5 providins inJonnation in the- ho:n3 abou.- 
TuTl , S ^^^'^^^r-^-^ L°S<-^» City School:;. Plo"' 

runk tr.e:..- r.ihods. Mark 1 by the n=th.,:: you think nirht be r-^^^ 
u«c£ul xn your ho.c .:i,h your child. Mark'2 by the next .ost ;;:;f.l, .: 

a. Publications: Books, nonosraphs. charts, par.phJc.t.s. nevspaprv., 

c* -Jrol" ''^f ^^^^ tolevi.M;,, radio -^c 

c. Pror,rancd Instructional Mate-rials: Books, workbook. 

£. Sinulatod Situations: Career Ganes; Role Playi,-. 
h. Direct Observation: Visits to work scttinss. 

J: ^Xtb CL"°^a'^^^^^^^^ Work samples; Work Evaluation Task 

e joo irjout. Part tine; sunner jobs; Work-study prosrams. 

none 

b. iO-15 nin. 

c. 30 niin. 

d. as much as is necessary 
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APPENDIX /; 



Audio Cas.^ltc tape, programs 
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Caresp HjcVafcpniGnti Labcratory 54 

Placornent; Chart: Form V 
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TITIJ: 01' OCCUPATION: J-icl.! of CoMnc:o!t>Ky 

LENGTH or TlMi:: 25 mi nut i:-, 

AUDIEKCK: Boys :ind Girl 

PHE-PIK)GHAM INSTIU'CTlONh:: i:\ii!:iin Uk* overview of the video lesson, the 
objectives and the introduction to the sliuK-nls* 



OYEnVIlJW Of ^'I^)^:0 LK.SSO::: The tape disc;iit:ses the duties, responsibilities, 
opportunilic.- , and p;.! fonn:Mi( c <»f the cosmetologist v.ho styles, cuts, curls 
liair, ^\voi manicures, f:jcia!.s, and other pcrr^onal services, 

OBJECTIVKS: The .^-tudimt shoald hi- able to identify entrance requirements, 
hooded sl ilU for complellor. of the training program, and what is necessary 
lo enter \nd advance within the occupation. 

INTKODUCTION: Utah has approximately 1300-1500 Cosmetologists working within 
. Uic state, with abaut TOO^yod .-clf-cmi}!oyc 1, There is a real opportunity for 
employment for those v.ilh initiative and iL ive to succeed. The occupation is 
open to both boys and girKs. The salario-^ range from $)5,00 to $100 per day. 
Most cpipioyers prefer matuiv persons w}if' liave gradu.»icd from high schoo!. 
Beauty sair^n operators seek jobr;pp]ica:its of a neat, pleasant appAjaranec with 
Ihe nbilit3 to meet and converse uilh patruns and one who can perform his or 
hcr<^utior' professionally. 

The Utah LaU' requires that a cosmo,tc:egist be at least 16 years of age and 
have com,">leled IGOO hour^^ of instruction. The, occupation is classified as a 
skilled ecvup.ition--duc to the training requirements and duties performed. 
Please n'^te a higli percentage' art; not in llie profession after one year. 

Please, don't take notes as you view the taj)e, O-uestions will be answered 
al the end of the Lapc, 

POST- PROGRAM ASSIGNMENT: - 

Pari 1, Ask students if there arc any questions they would like to raise before 
proceeding with the TV follow-up questions, (Allow ]0-12.minutes to 
answer Part II of the Post-TV assignment, ) 

Part II, Hand each stu(fcnt a set of quostions. The student should have a cor- 
rect answer to the questions before they leave class. If time allows stu- 
dents could gioup themsr:lves and work together or teacher may provide 
• short answers to the questions. 

Part III. Have students return questions with answers. 
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COSMETOLC)G Y QUKSTIONS 

!• Name two <;ourccs of li .jinir.^j for lliis occupation. 

Ans. Private schnols v:ucii as those ih most large cities. Also state 
schools— L'tah Trade Tech College. SLC and Provo. 

2. List. three classes sujigoslcd on the tape that will help one to succeed in the field 
of cosmetolos)*. * 



Ans. Math, typewriUnji, art, health 

3. List entrance requirJM^.ients' for this occupation. - . 

Ans. A total of 1500 hours of .instruction-- classroom and faboralory 
A stale liccnse—cose ^;23.00 

4. \Miat arc the costs of this educational program. ' 

Ans. Cosl--$100 j>cr quarter. Three quarters of training are requficd. 
Most sludjnls can .secure a tuition waiver by applying for a 
scholarship. 

5. Name a gOivJ source for learning moit? about (he field of cosjnetolog}*/ 

Ans. Schools offerini; the training, school counselors or the 
i Occupational Outlook Handbook. 

6. Vliat ixirson.J qualities are suggested to enter the occupation? 

Ans. Keat c-y^pcarancc, ability to communiente inlelligonlly, a ploosani 
attitude, good health free from allergies caused by chemicals. 
Good study habits lo ably handle the classworkx*cquired. 

s 

7. How much money can ,1 person makt during the year. 

Ans. From $5,000 - $10,000 annually depending on one's ability 
und Uicir length of service. 

8. Wlial arc somq advantages of this occupational field? 

Ans, Opportunity to work with people in styling and designing hair. 
Short training program. 

Opportunity to participate in local and national hair styling contests. 
May provide an income cither on part-time or full-time basis. 
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TITM: or occupation; Medical Tcd:n(.l(>i'.isl 
LENGTH OK TV TLMi:; 18 iiiiiiiitcs 
AUDIKKCK: Boyr. and CiH.i grncies O-l l 

PHE-JMiOfJlJAM ir;STI{LXTIO:.-:;: Hi'JKl t!«.c OV^.^rvic^^ <if ti-.c \ irloo lisz^nv., il-.c ob- 
jectives and llic inlrochielion. Kxpl.'iin llici, > lo (he .sUrcIonls. 

i 

OVEUVimV OF Tlfe ViDEO LESSON: M:ijiy por pie hnvc Iccu in 2 small lahoi-atory 
located in a clinic or in a hospital for art :'i .ly.sis to aid a doclor in i-.'.edlcal 
diagnosis. Tl:c presentation ta!:c£ us into small laborat.^ry lo learn n-.ore about 
Ihe duties thai one needs to perform', what educational requi! cr.-.cnts arc needed 
to enter the oceupntioji, also the advantat^cs and disadvaiilages one should cen- 
Bider conc9rning- the job of a medical tcehnciof;ist. 

OnjECTIVES: The student ^should be able to: 

1. List the duties of a laboratory technoK:^,isl. 

2. Explain the advantages and disadvaniagoi of Use occupation. 

3. Identify the entrance requirements necessary for a medical tochnolos's 
to be e 111 ployed. 

INTRODUCTION: 'J'iio medical teehnolo;;i.^-l uses a microscope to o>:ami::c cultured 
samples, determine blood coagulation tin^c and sedimentation rales, analyres 
v.'atcr, food products and other njalerial Tor bacteria. J3ody tifisue is examined 

' to determine the presence of bacteria, fun,us or other organisms. The 

samples are then analysed for rpccific reactions, chenlical cu'ntc-nL and other 
(actors to assist the physicirm in the dingn-si.s of his patient's disca^ie. The 
medical technologist may, in addition to assi..{ing the pathologist or^.hysician 
concerned with diagnosing a patient, .do research on the improvement of 
laboratory techniques or new drugs. Teaching in a college or school or medi- 
cal technology, performing administrative and executive duties, acting as sales 
representative for a pharmaceutical firm or hospital equipment and supplies 
manufacturer, are other areas of possible enipjoynuent. 

POST-PHOGRAM ASSIGNMENT: 

Part I. Ask students if there are any'queslions they would like answered Ix'fore 
• proceeding with the TV follow-up questions. 

Part II. Hand each student a set of questions for discussion purposes. 

Part 111. Have the students answer the questions and return the answers at 
■< the end of the period. 
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MKftlCAL TL;C1IN0I.0C.IST QUKSTIONS 

* 

1. List the (luf ICS of n hnboralory TechnologifU? ^ ' • 

Am*:. Todrav. b^ood :nul m:il:c 5U{;:ir test, blood lypiny;, urine 

«'in;ily,si.s, u.-;e a;u! r.nJei'Stand special Jcquipnient, all lo ^ 
' * assinl a dociur in establishing; a diagnosis. 

2. List the ret.uirtvraentit; lu^cessary to become a medical (echnolo;;ist. 

Ans. 'J'hn^e to four years of college, one year internship at an 
accredited colle{CC*i.and pass the tost (national registry) 

3. Wliat are so^ne advantages of this occupation? 

Ans, There is a demand for technologist both male and female, 
IL provides a good salary compared to olher occupations. 
\Vorkij:g conditions are always comfortable, v/arm, clean. 

4. What are the ttppoi-lunities in the state of Viali and also the nation? 

Ans, There is a great need for medical technologi.sls l^ere in Utah. 
Opporlunilies are available in lescarch, laboratories, and 
managerial positinns across the nation. 

5. What is luc salary range for this occupation,^ 

Ans. In the stale of Utah the salary will range from ?-100.00' 
to $()00,00 per month, in the state of California it can 
ue as high as $900.00 per month st;irting .^alai'y. 

T * 

6. List the High School programs that a'studcnt can take lo prepare for this kind 
of work. 

Ans. Science, Zoclogj:, Bacteriologj*, Biology, Physics, Chemistry 
and Math. 

7. Identify llie stH^rccs of ^formation concerning the Medical Technologist. 

Ans. llosiiiKsls, school counselors, medical technologist 
Employment Security office, and medical doctors. 
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THE UTAH POOL IS GZTTiNG L'ARGER 
."V/eATCAN WEDO? ■ 
SOLUTION - CAREER' EDUCATION . 
SCECOL - PARENT - COMMUNITY 
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LIST or TAPl-S AVAIUii!.i: 

.vik:o tapcs ^o:: iirtOi\Dc;.ST 



Tftlc^ionc Operator 
' KUctrifcian * ' 

Secretarial Science 

Caehier-Rcccptjcolst 

flecrronic Tccnaician 

Medical Occupatloas ' • 
^ Medijpal Tcchnolr-^ist 

-Sewing Machine Operator 

• ' I * 

Auto Mechnaic 

4 

Cocq>utcr Opera or 'and rro3rar.n:cr 
Elcmcatary. School Teacher 



TITLE OK OCCUPATION; TcItjAooc.QiHsralur 
Lf^KGTlt OJ I IMK: 20 iniinitcs 
AUMEN'Ci:: Uoji and i,jr1s 



IKSnrun iOX,- Explain U,» ofe. viov no<l in.rodacCic, of .l,o vi&.. 
tape and llic objectives l« be attUntd by U>c slmknls. 

OVEm-JEr OF VIDEO LESSON: An in.cn icw Is c«Klu«cd wi.h .he cbi.f operator 
- *c Moontam Boll TcloiOtonc company in ..ogaa. Utah. An cx„ia„.„ion" I 
d^crcnt clnss.f,cations of o,«rators and their duties is eivcn. ^! 

•™?r.sr ;:.Ctr 

OBJECTIVES: T.;e student should be able to: 

1. Identify the cntmncc requirements and opportunities for a telephone opcra- 

wiui iric^ telephone company, 

INTIlODVCTlOv : Telephone: operators work.wi.:. the local telephone eomoaniec ' 
Ojcy also work as PPX (PHvato Braneh Exchange, operators in r^edic^ ' 

' \ l.'rge businesses. Utah employs approxinvutolv 1700-^SOd 

telephone .'r«:ators 'and there will be an l:»crcasc in this number oven witrr 
automation carrying more of riia load. 
• 'r"' ^'■""^'^"-^OO- lo>J500 per .year, ^'por people worldn.r on a 

■ form tior'" ' T ''''''' ^ "-re in- 

format.on coneernmij opportun'^ties aaa telephone operator would ho the Io.nl 

• f'r"''?" '^^'""^"^^ As you view the tape. 

?«!^ 2. ; ^ •^'^"•■rements and what educational projn ams are 

tvailabic to prepare for this occupation. » o • '"^ are 

POST-PROGn.\M ASSIGNMENT: - * 

-Pan I. Ask the studonts if there arc any "questions they wi>uld like to ask before 
proceeding wiU» the TV foUow-up questions!. 

- 4 

T"""^ " »f I"""""' «l>ich arc to he aisiv-ercd. 

«u*Ms may woA together or in groups of the. tc.achcr may dirct tho di^ 

Pan III. Have the stuiknts return the questions ai'the end of the class |x:riod. 
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V\l.:a dcv.s PJ-.v mo:.n v.iih referonco lo a lclc,.ho:,o ^.nvice nn.l v.hcrc- are these 
IKJOplc cini)l('yt".l? 

An*;. Private Dranc-h Kxchaii-Jc 

Businesses. CHiucs. oihc-r than lolcphune cor.M'Mny 

now has nulon.alion affected the occupanon of th.c telephone op.rnlor? • ^ 
Ans n has louvrod the mnnbor of operators . Eleven years ac,o-thci o . 
' were 100 operaiurs. today there arc 30 in the L«,nn .office. 

Do tclepho'nc operators receive vo'cational training. U so wlun-e? . ' ^ 
Ans. Yos. at company training programs prior io beincj .vnpioyed. 

I 

What slcills ;.re needed by the telephone operator? 

'" Aus.' Ccnusnmieaucos .^^kill. math ..kills to fi^;^u•e rates, spelling an-i ^ 
legible hand writing. 

• 1- 1 -f. !c ii 1 fli':'idvini.'^'-\; or an advantage? 
V/nal is a . plu .';hifl. and is ii a aii.au\.ui 

Ans. S-1?. then -l-S or 10-2 then C-10 

It. is a disadvantage (open for diseiission) 

6. Does it rcqr-.rc a lot of skill to be a telephone operator? 

•Ans. No. bi5l il docs require training andjn-aclice. 

7. List the advantages of being a telephone oixjralor? 

. , . • ■ , «; narl-tinie v.-ork when needed 

1. Limited training . »• pari umc x.u 

, C,. benefits, medical, ele. 

g ^^j;;.^^ , 7. opportunity for advaneemenL 

4. transfer 

8. What classes in school help in preparing for this oceupalion?- 

Ans. Communication classes: 

a, listening skills c. math 

b. shorthand d. typing 

9. wliHl arc the entrance requirements? 

Ans. High school graduation and fai;:^dos with de.sire to work. 

10. List three sources of information telling aboTi^^ii^^^ 

Ans. Kmploymenl Security; Telephone Company. Bu..iness (P13X) 
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